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MAKE A 
JUNIOR 
EXECUTIVE 
HAPPY 


* 


MAKE HIS OFFICE A COLORFUL SETTING FURNISHED WITH REMINGTON RAND® MODULAR FURNITURE! 


Why not? This kind of beautiful rich color costs no more than 
drab color. But there’s much more to be gained than just delighting 
your executive with an office that fills him with pride. He’s going 
to do more work and better work for his company! 


That REMINGTON RAND Modular Furniture makes a vital dif- 
ference. The elegant Modular Desk and spacious Credenza afford 
him every working convenience... his business tools all available 
at finger tips, yet always so neat and orderly. His Executive Posture 
Chair is precisely adjusted for daylong comfort. His is an 
“Efficiency Station” suited to exact needs. What a pleasure to 
work in such an office! One might say this is a POSITIVE type of 
office. How about your offices are they POSITIVE Or NEGATIVE? 


ARISTOCRAT Modular Furniture comes in a choice of beautiful 
soft decorator colors and two-tone combinations... providing a 
choice to suit any décor...modern yet quietly elegant. Also, it 
is such thoroughly practical steel furniture ...so durable, so easily 


maintained. It has Textolite tops, marproof finish, drawers that 
Operate easily and silently on 4 nylon rollers, the finest possible 
construction throughout for years of service. And being a Reming 
ton Rand product you are assured of getting this top quality a 
the lowest possible prices consistent with such quality. Send the 
coupon today for a beautiful full-color booklet. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1615, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 
Kindly send FREE full-color booklet FF242—“. 

Modular Furniture.” 
Name & Title 

Company 

Address 

City 
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...in Which it sews up savings to pay for a fabric showroom 





URE! = “We saved $5,400 the first year we mechanized our accounting with a *That’s what people are calling their 

| $1,300 Monroe Accounting Machine!” says D. Hurmis, Jr, General Monroe Accounting Machines. Reason: 

rs that M : : ; Monroes save money by lowering your account- 

ose Be anager of Tempo Decorative Fabrics, Chicago yardgoods wholesaler. ing costs... make money by freeing capital for 

re | “These savings enabled us to build, decorate and furnish a new fabric _ your business to grow on. 

pr | showroom. Today, we are serving 1,000 more accounts, yet this same -—-——-—FREE CASE HISTORIES----— 
| Monroe handles all accounts receivables, plus those of our new Miami 

branch and new drape manufacturing subsidiary.” 


Give your business this same capacity to grow with Montoe 
Machine Accounting —as little as $750 buys it! 
, 


/ | 
See the MAN from MONROE 
for CALCULATING 


(H ADDING « ACCOUNTING 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES g EF DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Learn how Monroe Machine Accounting 
earns more growth money for companies 
like yours. Write: 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 


Orange, New Jersey 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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may be affected by the outcome of two important issues 
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but it’s better that child learn it in school than in court 
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Get more from your training 
Executive training courses are under scrutiny by leading 
executives and educators. Their findings will help you 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 
Record year seen for dairy production; conventional home 
loans remain most important type of mortgage financing 


Future for investors 
Keith Funston, president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
assesses the market’s growth prospects in this interview 


SPECIAL LETTER: Red trade invasion 
Communists begin economic thrust into Western Hemi- 
sphere, plan to frustrate key industries in Latin America 


You can be a better leader 
You will become more effective as leader or member of any 
committee or conference by applying these six principles 


Coming: More justice for business 
Proposals under consideration would help protect you from 
same federal agency acting as prosecutor, judge and jury 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: Industry’s forgotten men 
Role of foremen in future will be broader, more demanding, 
new research indicates. Tips offered for training foremen 


First steps toward fair work rules 
Progress against costly union practices is slow, but it is 
possible. Here’s what some companies have been able to do 


Debasing the golden years 
If older people are to get more medical care, housing, and 
jobs we must produce more or risk greater federal control 


Nation’s Business is published monthly at 1615 H St. N.W., bef gery ane 6, D. C. Subscription price 
$18 for three years. Printed in U.S.A. Second class postage paid at Washington, D. C., and at addi- 
tional mailing offices. Copyright, 1960, by Nation’s Business—the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Nation’s Business is available by subscription only. 
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These people are ij 
“Ready-to-Buy’'® 









Now! Sell them with a new kind | vi 





comy 

of national advertising — 
National Yellow Pages Service! |: 
from 


At the moment they’re deciding to buy your’ they are “Ready-to-Buy.” What better way 

. , e Minw Fle: 
product or service, the “Ready-to-Buys” are to reach your best prospects with your seiliig pat 
your most valuable prospects. Survey after message! Now you can do just that — with budg 
survey proves that nine out of ten people turn National Yellow Pages Service, the national 3 
to the Yellow Pages...and they use them when — service you can tailor to your local markets 











Vital! National Yellow Pages Service will 
complement all your advertising, make your 
advertising complete! Your national advertis- 
ing message delivered locally in the Yellow 
Pages is your last chance, your best chance to 
sell prospects on your product (or keep them 
from switching to another) before they buy! 


Flexible! Fits any geographic marketing 
pattern, method of distribution, advertising 
budget! Over 4,000 Yellow Pages directories 
-+- over 60 million combined circulation to pin- 
point your precise market whether national, 


regional or a selected area. A wide range of ad 
sizes in any combination to meet your competi- 
tive needs in individual markets. 


Convenient! One contact, one contract, 
one monthly bill — regardless of how many 
directories you advertise in! And like other 
national media, National Yellow Pages Service 
is subject to advertising agency commission. 


Call your National Yellow Pages Service repre- 
sentative at your Bell telephone business office 
for full details on how NYPS can work for you. 
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Deferred Compensation can help prevent such losses! 
Business Insurance from New York Life makes several 
rewarding plans possible for your company. 


The “‘big bite’ taken by taxes from his salary often attracts 
an executive to the company that offers special incentives. 
An increasing number of organizations realize this problem 
and have initiated deferred compensation plans to help 
them hold their valuable employees. 

Such plans usually provide for continuation of the exec- 
utive’s salary for a number of years after he is no longer 
active in the business. In this way, he can enjoy greater 
benefits after retirement without increasing his current tax 
liability. 

Many companies have found that Business Insurance 
from New York Life is the most desirable way of funding 
these plans. The annual premium payments create a cash 


executive 


reserve which prevents the removal of substantial working 
capital when an executive retires. Should the executive die 
before retirement, your company receives tax-free proceeds 
with which it may pay benefits to the executive’s heirs. 

This is just one of the many valuable roles Busines 
Insurance from New York Life can play in your company. 
See your New York Life Agent for the most advanced pro 
tection for your family, company or employees. Or write: 
New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. NB-5, 51 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 Uni 
versity Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE @ylig 


Life Insurance e Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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p FOR YOUR BASIC BUSINESS PLANNING-- 
here'S a Special analysis of economic 
trends which are currently affecting the 
outlook. 


pi. BUSINESS COSTS ARE RISING. 

No let-up in sight. 

Look at wages. 

Three cut of every five production 
workers in manufacturing are employed 
in industries paying an average of $90 
a week or more. 

Two out of five are getting paid an 
average of $100 a week or more. 

The country's total compensation 
of employes will probably exceed $300 
billion this year. 

Total is currently rising at rate 
of approximately $500 million a week. 

Now note this: 

Industries with approximately five 
million workers have wage negotiations 
with unions coming up this year. 


PII. SALES RISE IS DISAPPOINTING. 

Total sales are higher than a year 
ago--but percentage rise is below the 
long-term average. 

A look at retail sales shows what 
is happening. 

Monthly sales rate now is slightly 
higher than.a year ago. 

But the rate is lower than five of 
the previous 12 months. 

Contrast current situation with what 
happened between '58 and '59. 

The 1959 monthly average was about 
$1.3 billion higher than '58 average. 

This slow-up in sales rate has caused 
new business caution in adding to 
inventories. 

Hence: Production indexes--though 
Still high--have slipped off. 

Will sales pick up in months ahead? 

Washington economists think they will. 

Surveys show that consumers are 
optimistic, have high incomes and 
expectations of higher pay in the future, 
have no plans to curtail purchases. 

But don't expect consumers to go on 
any buying spree. 


PIII. COMPETITION IS INCREASING. 
Foreign producers with big wage-cost 

advantage are rapidly narrowing trade 

Opportunities for American producers. 
Look at Japan's cost advantage. 








Producers there can buy a day's work 
for the price of an hour's work in this 
country. 

Japanese exports to U.S. tell what 
is happening. 

During the past three months we have 
imported nearly $300 million worth of 
merchandise from Japan. 

That far exceeds total '54 volume. 

(Watch for Japanese TV sets to reach 
U.S. by fall--at competitive prices.) 

But foreign competition is not all 
from Japan. 

Producers in Western Europe are buy- 
ing three hours of work for the price 
of one hour here. 

One result: 

Western Europe's sales to U.S. have 
doubled in five years, still trending 
upward at impressive rate. 

Over-all figures show how U.S. is 
losing world markets. 

We're currently importing close to 
$1.3 billion worth of goods a month. 

That's $200 million a month higher 
than the '57 rate. 

Our monthly sales abroad: 

Currently about $1.5 billion. 

That's recent improvement--but still 
$125 million a month below '57 rate. 

What does the future hold? 

Stiffer competition. 


p IV. TAX COLLECTIONS ARE SOARING. 

Look at this comparison: 

For every $1 collected by governments 
--federal, state, local--during past 
year, $1.09 will be collected this year, 
$1.18 will be collected next year. 

Total government recipts tell the 
story: 

Collections in '59: $123 billion. 

Collections in '60: $134.5 billion. 

Collections in '6l: $145.5 billion. 

First figure is actual amount. 

Other two are eStimates shown by new 
analysis of government receipts and 
expenditures expected for current year 
and year ahead. 

Impact on business? Remember that 
consumers can buy your products only 
with dollars they have. 

Remember, too, that government shares 
half of any profits you make. 


pV. INFLATION THREAT CONTINUES. 
Recent developments cloud what is 
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really happening to price indexes. 

These developments include fact 
that prices have changed littie during 
past two years. 

Econdmists call this healthy, point 
out that our total business volume has 
expanded roughly $67 billion with 
little price rise. 

Other expansions of this kind have 
been accompanied by big price increases. 
But does this mean inflation threat 

has vanished? 

Not at all. 

Consumer price index iS an average of 
several indexes, each weighted to make 
up a typical consumer market basket. 

Only one index (for food) is lower 
than it was two years ago. 

This one partially offsets other price 
increases. 

While inflation threat appears to be 
temporarily in check, the underlying 
forces of price change keep surging. 

Long-term inflation robs consumers of 
buying power. 

Economic study by National Industrial 
Conference Board shows how. 

Man earning $3,000 in 1939 now must 
have $7,155 income just to stay even in 
purchasing power. 

Higher taxes take $885 of his income. 

Inflation robs him of $3,300 worth of 
buying power. 

Man with $5,000 income in 1939 today 
must earn $12,000 to stay even. 

Economic Research Department, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, has new booklet 
you may find helpful. 

It's called: “Inflation, Unions 
and Wage Policy.” Single copies $l, 
quantity discounts. 

Booklet measures impact of union 
officials on inflation through: 

1. Collective bargaining demands. 

2. Their capacity to promote gov- 
ernment spending, deficit financing, 
loose fiscal, monetary policies. 


pVI. PROFIT RISE IS TAPERING. 

Total profits reached record level 
during past year. 

Now business appears to be entering 
a new phase--affected by rising costs, 
more aggressive competition, high tax 
rates, etc. 

One economist calls this new phase 
profit compression--which means, he 


Says, that profits may rise, but 
not much. 

He forecasts a rise in the magnitude 
of maybe $1 billion above past year's 
record level. 

But record dollars don't tell you 
what's really happening. 

Look at these comparisons: 

Gross business volume 10 years ago 
was $284.6 billion. 

Profits after taxes amounted to 7.9 
per cent of that figure. 

Gross business this year is expected 
to reach $510 billion. 

But profits after taxes will be 
about 4.4 per cent of gross business. 


PDO THESE FORCES ADD UP to a gloomy 
business outlook? 

For some companies, yes. 

Current period of business expansion 
is entering its third summer. 

Don't expect the third year to be as 
buoyant as the first two. 

Ahead is a crucial period for many 
firms. 

But many companies will continue to 
prosper. 

These will be firms whose management 
will be able to find ways to overcome 
today's leading business problems. 


LOOK AT AMERICA'S long-range future. 

During the next 10 years, the U.S. 
will. produce--and consume--a total of 
about $6 trillion worth of goods and 
services. 

To hold your own during the expanding 
aecade ahead, your company will have to 
grow to about one and a half times its 
present size. 

That's the expected growth of total 
business volume by 1970. 


SOVIET TRADE OFFENSIVE is being 
Stepped up. 

Emphasis shifts to Latin America. 

Here's what is happening, how actions 
tie in with U.S. business operations: 

Red trade and aid competition got 
under way in '54, after Stalin died. 

In that year, credits and grants of 
$11 million were made. 

Total now exceeds $3.5 billion. 

Red economic offensive now involves 
19 noncommunist countries, 

U.S. credits and grants to the same 
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countries total $4.3 billion economic 
aid, $1.5 billion military aid. 

(Total U.S. aid to all countries for 
past five years: $24 billion.) 

Now Reds turn their economic guns to 
Latin America. 

Why ? 

Because Latin American nations have 
good chance of achieving economic growth 
for which Reds want to grab credit, 
if possible. 

In addition, they hope to disrupt key 
areas of business relations with this 
country. 


pPSURVEY OF U.S. BUSINESSMEN working 
abroad shows how communist activities 
in Latin America are viewed. 

U.S. citizen in Argentina says-- 

"Skoda works of Czechoslovakia is 
dumping industrial machinery at prices 
20 per cent lower than any competitor 
and giving attractive terms. 

"Other communist bloc trade missions 
are offering all types of machinery at 
cutthroat prices, lower terms. 

",..rhis type of activity is expected 
to increase considerably in the future." 

Comment is from a new report on 
"How American Businessmen Abroad View 
the Communist Economic Offensive." 

Report is based on survey covering 
77 countries. 

Single copies free from International 
Relations Department, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington 6, D.C. 

For more details on Latin American 
phase of Red offensive, see page 69. 


POLD FOLKS WILL HELP CUSHION future 
business dips. 

An estimated 1.5 million Americans 
today are reciving a total of about 
$125 million a month from private 
retirement plans. 

Number of beneficiaries is going up 
approximately 160,000 a year. 

Figure will rise substantially in 
years ahead. 

About 20 million Americans currently 
are covered--up from 15.4 million in 
1955, up from 9.8 million in '50. 


GROWING NUMBER of beneficiaries plus 
pension improvements is boosting total 
payments by 12 to 15 per cent a year. 

In addition: 


Most of the people who receive private 
retirement plan payments also get 
federal old-age benefits. 

This adds an average $72 a month to 
each pensioner's buying power. 


PAYMENTS WILL KEEP COMING despite 
business conditions that could affect 
pay of many wage earners. 

Total money in reserve funds: 

Approaching $50 billion. 

Expected to reach that amount by end 
of °60, early ‘6l. 

Total is up from $26.5 billion in 
‘55, up from $11.7 billion in '50. 

Companies currently are building up 
funds at rate of more than $4 billion 
a year. 

Employe contributions: 

More than $710 million a year. 


DON'T OVERLOOK BUSINESS IMPACT of gov= 
ernment-sponsored programs for retirement 
and disability. 

These include monthly benefits which 
currently amount to: 

--$670 million from social security. 

--$56 million from U.S. Civil Service 
CommisSion. 

--$210 million paid through Veterans 
Administration. 

--$57 million paid out monthly through 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

Another $270 million a month is paid to 
survivors of pensioners under these 
programs. 

All together, payments go to more than 
14 million beneficiaries and nearly four 
million survivors. 


STATE AND LOCAL government retirement 
Systems are adding nearly $3 billion a 
year to cash and security holdings that 
already exceed $16.3 billion. 

Benefits are being paid out at monthly 
rate of almost $80 million. 


MILITARY RETIREMENT PAY currently is 
averaging about $58 million a month. 

Pay is going to 254,000 persons. 

By end of next year, 289,000 will be 
drawing retirement checks. 

For the year they'll get a total of 
$794 million. 

That'll be $94 million higher than 
this year, $153 million higher than '59 
cash flow for military retirement. 
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your stationer or printer has 
EAGLE-A BOXED 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


for every office use 


Shown are a few of these popular boxed papers. 
Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers come in a 
wide range of grades and weights to fill all your 
office needs. Crisp cotton fiber or sulphite 
bonds for letterheads...thin papers for copies 
...and many other grades, including easy-to- 
erase EAGLE-A TYPE-ERASE. Your stationer or 
printer has these economical papers in packets 
or the ORIGINAL “HINGE-TOP” Box. For free Test 
Kit and Letter Placement Guide to improve the 
appearance of your business letters, write Dept. 
NB, American Writing Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. | 
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Business opinion: 





Harmful government 
activities opposed 


I HAVE BEEN a regular reader of 
NATION’S BUSINESS for some 
time, and I appreciate very much 
the stand you take against all 
schemes to use the government as a 
non-self-supporting third party in 
the redistribution of our country’s 
productive income. 

I am frankly amazed at the 
strength our nation maintains in 
spite of those short-sighted and 
greedy men who strive for political 
or financial gain despite the ob- 
vious detrimental effects on the 
character of our people and our na- 
tion—guaranteed medical care for 
the irresponsible, overextended and 
overpriced unemployment insurance 
for the lazy, income taxes so con- 
fiscatory they cause the vigorous to 
doubt the sanity of using all their 
energies, and the daring to doubt 
the feasibility of taking any risks. 

We have taken the liberty of 
printing one of your recent edito- 
rials [““Which Way Are We Go- 
ing?” March], on the back of our 
stationery, in the hope that more 
people will both adopt your views 
and read your magazine. 

E. L. BIVANS 
Bivans Corporation 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Your editorial in March, “Which 
Way Are We Going?” is timely and 
refreshing, to say the least. In this 
era of turmoil, war and confusion it 
should be required reading. 

Your understanding of the situa- 
tion is certainly worthy of earnest 
consideration. 

ALVIN C. BOHM 


Attorney 
Edwardsville, Il. 


Communication in business 
From time to time you’ve pub- 
lished some extremely useful and 
illuminating articles on communi- 
cation in business—many of which 
I’ve referred to in my new book on 
administrative communication. 
LEE 0. THAYER 
Assistant Professor of 
Management and Psychology 
University of Wichita 
Wichita, Kans. 


Make the boss listen 


We'd appreciate permission to 
digest in the forthcoming issue of 
The Management Review the ar- 


ticle entitled ‘You Can Make the 
Boss Listen,” [April]. 
G. T. COMPTON 


American Management Association, Inc, 
New York, N. Y. 


> Permission granted. 


‘Psychology invaluable 


I find your articles dealing with 
general psychology as it applies to 
business invaluable and I believe 
your method of analysis and rea- 
soning in your presentations makes 
your magazine highly readable and 
easily understood. 

E. M. DOLAN 

Poland & Roy 

Boston, Mass, 
Compulsory unionism 

The bill introduced by Senators 
Kennedy, Kuchel, Engle and others, 
and by Representative Thompson to 
amend the National Labor Relations 
Act to exempt construction site 
picketing from all restrictions is 
compulsory unionism for the con- 
struction industry. 

How much closer to socialism are 
our legislators going to take us? 

We are contacting our legislators 
and hope the opposition will be 
strong enough to prevent passage. 

MRS. WALTER HARDGROVE 

Walter Hardgrove Consulting Engineers 

Oakdale, Calif. 
idea article plants idea 

We are considering using mate- 
rial such as “How to Develop 
Ideas,” [January] to stimulate our 
suggestion program. 

W. S. LIENHARDT 
Manager, Services-Technical 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 
Rahway, N. J. 
Ambition wins reader 

The article, “Keep Ambition in 
Balance” [February] was well 
written and informative and after 
reading it and the entire issue | 
realized I should be a subscriber to 
your magazine. 

HERBERT FREEDLAND 

Sales Supervisor 

First Investors Corp. 

New York, N, Y. 
Competitors 

Having read the article, “Put 
Competitors to Work for You” 
[March], I would appreciate it if 
you would send two copies for top 
management in our company. I defi- 
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from truck to train 


Kager-Beaver 
responsibility ! 





Railway Express never limits you to one kind of transportation. We provide trucks 
to ship across town. Trucks and trains and planes to ship across the nation. Ships 
and planes to ship across the world. Count on Railway Express Eager-Beaver 
service for the kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs. 

That’s not the only advantage Railway Express offers you. For example: 


¢ Nationwide coverage to some 23,000 communities in the U.S. 

¢ International service to and from almost anywhere in the world 

¢ Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 

Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
¢ Special low rates on many other commodities 


Railway Express gives you service no other organization can match. And, with 
our long-range improvement plans well underway, we’re able—and eager—to give 
your shipments the thorough service you want. Next time you ship, call Railway 
Express—and see! 
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Look What’s Happened to Armco Steel Buildings! 


Scores of brand new features make 
Armco Steel Buildings + more 
than ever before—the best way More 
s 
Beautiful, 
Comfortable— 


for you to build new stores, 
offices, display rooms, factories, 
warehouses, recreation halls, 
Still 
in Cost 


or practically any other 
business building need. 

Armco offers a completely new 
series of buildings with a single 
slope roof — new choice of low 
silhouette or traditional gable 
roofs—new Classic appearance with 
Sculptured STEELOx® Wall Panels— 
new factory-insulated interior 
wall panels for quick finishing 
and all-weather comfort. Send the 
coupon for complete facts about 
the building you need. Armco 

Drainage & Metal Products 
* Inc., 6640 Curtis Street, 


es ) Middletown, Ohio. 


New steels are 






born at 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. Armco 
6640 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send information on an Armco Building for the following use: 


{ 

| 

| 

| 

Approximate Size: | 
Name Title 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Company. 
Street 
City Zone State 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 





Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DiviSiONs: Armco Division ¢ Sheffield Division 
The National Supply Company ¢« The Armco International Corporation 
Union Wire Rope Corporation 











nitely feel that the idea behind this 
article has tremendous value for our 
internal company strength. 
GEORGE R. MCALISTER 
Regional Sales Manager 
The Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co, 
New York, N. Y. . 
Order from England 
Please forward 20 copies of the 
reprint, ‘How to Pick Capable Men” 
[February]. We have received a 
single copy of this article from our 
head office in Kalamazoo and we be- 
lieve it would be useful to us here, 
A. A. SMITH 
Managing Director 
Upjohn of England Ltd. 
Crawley-Sussex, England 
Selling for higher profits 
Our association is preparing a 
comprehensive sales training pro- 
gram for use by members of the 
paint, varnish and lacquer industry. 
In the preparation of this pro- 


gram, we wish to use an article en 


titled “How to Sell for Higher 
Profits,” from your May 1958 issue. 
LEWIS H. GRIFFITH 
Director, Trade Sales Division 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association, Inc. 
Washington, D. C, 
Nation’s Business in class 
Please forward one copy of “You 
Can Get Your Ideas Across,” from 
your December 1957 issue. I have 
used the article in an adult class in 
public speaking and found it to be 
most helpful. 
G. ROBERT SIMMONS 
The Second National Bank of 


Richmond 
Richmond, Ind. 
The road to progress 

I do not like the many socialistic 
trends in our government and the 
constant giveaway program of fed- 
eral funds with strings attached. 
Businesses should think twice, but 
apparently many businessmen con- 
found the issues constantly. Many 
other people who lean on the govern- 
ment are responsible in great part 
for the constantly increasing fed- 
eral budget and great expense. 

Certainly we believe in increasing 
private industries and private build- 
ing. What I object to is the spread 
of socialistic financing and the type 
that is used in urban renewal pro- 
grams with the spending of public 
funds. Urban renewal plans financed 
by private funds are better. 

This country was built on private 
finance, primarily, and has ex- 
panded with private finance and by 
private effort; and the future would 
still be good if private finance and 
private endeavor are utilized with 
the least government control con- 
sistent with good government. 

JARED W. HAWKINS, JB. 
Modesto, Calif, 
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Twelve major American firms shed new 
light on improved business methods 
.» » and the entire report, compiled 
by Ansco, is yours for the asking. 
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For the first time ever—a defin- titer aaa: H 
: . Ansco, Dept. 

on applying photographic tech- | adie, New York | 

and improve efficiency through- out business functions. ineseitinadameiteomiapiitis | 

The result of careful research into America’s largest corporations, report on photography in industry. | 


this report may well serve as the basis for improved business 
methods in your firm . . . in many cases without materially NAME 
increasing photographic expenditures. Write, on your letter- 
head, or fill in the attached coupon for a free copy. 





POSITION-—— 





COMPANY. 





For your photographic personnel, Ansco has made available, at 
no charge, industrial samples of sensitized materials tailored to ADDRESS 
your company’s specific needs. Why not suggest that they write 
us requesting a sampler for use in your corporate operations? 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & ZONE _—___STATE__ 
Film Corporation. 
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Are You Giving Your 
Visitors the Bends? 











If you are sensitive to 
the feelings of others, you 





will not want your visitors, 
customers, or employees to 
stoop to a splashing fountain. 


Provide crisp, clean 

paper cups... and let your 
water service be a source 
of good will as well as 
pleasant refreshment. 


The Paper Cup and Container Institute, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Workers attack unions’ 
political power 


Decisions on forced unionism 


could shift bargaining trend 


THE ECONOMIC and political pow- 
er of unions will be curbed con- 
siderably if two controversial labor 
issues are decided against the un- 
ions. One issue is before the United 
States Supreme Court. The court 
will answer the question: 

May unions force workers to join 
and then use part of their dues 
money to seek economic and politi- 
cal objectives which some workers 
may oppose? 

If the answer is “No,” unions will 
have either to make union member- 
ship voluntary or curtail their po- 
litical activity and keep their eco- 
nomic goals within the scope of 
collective bargaining. 

The other issue is before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and 
may go to the Supreme Court later. 
The question the Board must an- 
swer is: 

May workers who do not want to 
join a union be forced instead to 
pay the union for services it claims 
to give them as employes covered 
by the labor contract? 

If the answer is “‘No,” unions will 
not be able to exact a fee, under a 
so-called agency shop contract, in 
any of the 19 states with right-to- 
work laws prohibiting compulsory 
union membership. 

Such fees are being collected by 
the United Steelworkers under the 
new labor contract in the basic steel 
industry which terminated the re- 
cent 116-day strike. The United 
Automobile Workers has demanded 
that General Motors Corporation 
agree to the imposition of a similar 
fee on employes who refuse to be- 
come UAW members. 


1. Dues for politics 


The question of using forced un- 
ion dues for political and other pur- 


poses not related to collective bar- 
gaining was raised, in what is called ~ 
the Looper case, by a dozen em- 
ployes of nine companies in Georgia 
which are part of the Southern Rail- 
way System. 

They objected to having to joina 
union to keep their jobs under a 
contract which the railroad signed 
with 15 unions in 1953. The South- 
ern and other railroads originally 
resisted the unions’ demands for an 
all-union shop contract, which be- — 
came permissible under a_ 1951 
amendment to the Railway Labor 


Act. But most of them submitted © 


eventually to prevent a strike and 
to conform with the recommenda- 
tions of a presidential Emergency 
Board appointed by then-President 
Truman. 

The employes attacked the Rail- 
way Labor Act as unconstitutional 
insofar as it requires them to pay 
dues which are used to promote 
ideological and political doctrines 
which they oppose. 

They contend that it violates 
their rights to freedom of associa- 
tion, thought, speech and the press; 
freedom to work, and political free- 
dom. 

The Supreme Court upheld the 
validity of forced union membership 
under the Railway Labor Act, even 
in states with right-to-work laws, in 
the so-called Hanson case, which 
originated in Nebraska. 

But it added a reservation as to 
the validity of an all-union shop 
agreement “if other conditions of 
union membership be imposed or if 
the exaction of dues, initiation fees 
or assessments is used as a cover for 
enforcing ideological conformity or 
other action in contravention of the 
First or the Fifth Amendments.” 

Relying largely on this reserva- 
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“Truck maintenance 
like a 
bad dream?” 


S/eep soundly! Lease trucks from Hertz! 


NO UPKEEP...NO INVESTMENT 


Stop worrying about the expensive tires, batteries, repair parts, painting, time and 
labor that go into keeping your truck fleet operating. Switch to Hertz Truck Lease 
Service and get new maintenance-free GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks, custom- 
engineered to fit your needs. Or, we'll buy your present trucks, rebuild them if 
necessary, and lease them back to you. Either way, Hertz experts take over all repairs 
and upkeep. Hertz will also provide extra trucks for peak periods or emergencies! 
You eliminate all your truck problems by writing one budgetable check per week. 
There's no easier way to get out of the truck business and 
back into your own business! Rely on Hertz, America’s | 
No. 1 truck lessor, with over 500 stations in the U. S. TRUCK LEASE 
and Canada. 


For more information, call your local Hertz office. Or write for the fact- 
filled booklet, ‘How to Get Out of the Truck Business,” to Hertz Truck a= ‘= — 


Lease, Dept. E-6, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 7S — 


In addition, Hertz also rents trucks by the hour, day or week. 
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New! Dependable 
Intercom with 


BUILT-IN 
| COURTESY 


Executone protects your privacy, never interrupts. Exclusive 
“Chime-Matic’”® signalling announces all calls with a soft 
chime and signal light. Conversations are private and confi- 
dential, yet you can reply from across the room, if you wish. * 


Executone Gives You More Working Minutes Per Hour! 


@ Information is exchanged instantly via Executone. Walking time 


becomes working time. 


@ Executone handles all inside calls— telephone lines are kept open 


for outside calls. 


@ Costly telephone “call backs” are reduced drastically. You get 
information from other departments while “on the phone” 


Installations in every type of busi- 
ness prove that Executone pays 
for itself many times over! Write 
for more information. 


Don’t Walk... Talk! 


Lrecilone’ 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


#U.S. Pat. No. 2.744.966 
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EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. N-1 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me full 
data on Executone Intercom. I am parti- 
cularly interested in: 


I 

| 

| 

; 0) Inter-Office Communication 
0 Intra-Plant Communication 

| © Switchboard Relief 

| ( Locating Personnel 

| Name. 

| 

| 


Firm. 











a ——<8 A A A Ss A a — o- —_—s— 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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WORKERS ATTACK 


continued 


tion and a stipulation of facts jp 
which the unions detailed how po- 
litical use is made of the dues, the 
Georgia Supreme Court upheld the 
claims of the Georgia railroad em. 
ployes. 

The unions asked the U. §, gy. 
preme Court to reverse the Georgia 
decision. They contend that the 
highest court considered and pp. 
solved the question of using forced 
union dues for political purposes 
when it decided the Hanson case jn 
the unions’ favor. 

The unions admit, in the stipula. 
tion of facts, that among other po- 
litical activities they are joined in 
Railway Labor’s Political League to 
participate in elections and lobby. 
ing. 

The League has two funds, an 
“educational” fund and a “free” 
fund. 

The educational fund is made up 
of money contributed by participat- 
ing unions from their general dues, 
Under the Federal Corrupt Prac. 
tices Act, none of this money may 
be spent in connection with a federal 
primary or election. Fourteen un 
ions put $178,834 into this fund in 
1957. 

The unions admit that the educa- 
tional fund is used to: 

Support candidates for local and 
state offices (except in Wisconsin, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, h- 
diana, Texas and Iowa, where state 
laws forbid it). 

Publicize favored candidates for 
federal as well as local and state 
offices. 

Cover administrative costs of 
operating the League, including sal- 
aries of employes of the political 
action group. 

Pay for miscellaneous political 
activities, such as transporting vot 
ers to and from the polls on elec 
tion days, preparing and distribut- 
ing voting records of officeholders, 
sample ballots and other politica 
literature. 

Administer and maintain the fre 
fund. 

The free fund is made up of vol 
untary contributions from individ 
ual union members and is used fo! 
direct financial assistance to favored 
candidates for President of th 
United States and member of Cot: 
gress. 


2. Union service fee 


Since the enactment of state lav 
which protect a worker from bell 
(continued on page 21) 
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WORKERS ATTACK 


continued 


forced to join a union to keep his 
job, unions have tried to get the 
next best thing. That is, the collec- 
tion of the equivalent of initiation 
fee and dues from those who do not 
join. The United Steelworkers call 
it a service fee. 

Under such an arrangement— 
called an agency shop as distinct 
from an all-union shop or open shop 
—_the union gets the same financial 
income it would get if the worker 
joined the union; the worker gets 
all the benefits of the union con- 
tract, but has no voice in the union’s 
affairs and does not get any strike 
or other benefits the union may pro- 
vide. 

State right-to-work laws differ 
with respect to whether they permit 
the imposition of a service fee as an 
alternative to union membership. 
Laws in 10 of 19 states specifically 
forbid such agency shop arrange- 
ments in labor contracts, according 
to a report of the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., a labor relations 
service. 

In the others, the question has 
been decided by the courts or ruled 
on by the Attorney General, is 
pending, or has not been tested. 

In only one state, Indiana, is the 
agency shop clearly legal and en- 
forceable. This was decided by the 
Indiana courts a year ago in a test 
involving the Meade Electric Com- 
pany and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

As a result, the UAW last fall de- 
manded that General Motors sup- 
plement the three-year national 
contract to provide for an agency 
shop with respect to its employes in 
nine Indiana plants. The national 
agreement requires all employes to 
join the union in states where this 
is permissible. 

The corporation refused on the 
grounds that to grant the demand 
would violate the Taft-Hartley law. 
The union charged the management 
with refusing to bargain in good 
faith. The issue is now before the 
NLRB on an agreed statement of the 
facts in what is the first real test of 
whether forcing a worker to pay 
dues in lieu of joining a union vio- 
lates the federal labor law. 

A number of Indiana employes 
have also entered the case as inter- 
venors to protect their rights. 

The UAw, in support of its de- 
mand, cites two earlier decisions of 
the Board. One was made under the 
Wagner Act, which preceded Taft- 

(continued on page 67) 
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Today’s correspondence ready for 
mailing today. ..tomorrow’s strategy 
fully outlined. The day’s brainstorms 
permanently recorded on instantly 
reusable magnetic tape ready for 
action or review at your conven- 
ience. Now, thanks to the all new 
and 50% simpler, magazine-loading 
NORELCO dictating/transcribing 
machine, you can simplify your busi- 
ness planning and office routine... 
now, each day at five o’clock, you 
can expect to leave your office com- 
pletely confident that all’s well. 


JAM-PROOF, FOOL-PROOF, | 
INSTANTANEOUS 
MAGAZINE-LOADING 


orelco 


only $179.50 (plus tax) 
with your choice of either dictating 
or transcribing accessories 


Let us show you how the NORELCO 
dictating/transcribing machine can 
simplify your business planning and 
Office routine... why—offering every 
feature you need and only the fea- 
tures you need — it is completely un- 
rivaled among office dictating/tran- 
scribing machines, regardless of price. 


J o’clock...and all's well 





Tel. No 


coupon to your business letterhead or card 


North American Philips Co., Inc. 

Dictating Equipment Division 

230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 
In Canada, the NORELCO is known as the Philips’ 
Dictating Machine and is distributed by Philips Industries 
Ltd., 116 Vanderhoof Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 























Now a revolutionary way to serve hot drinks coating, it’s the paper cup you never taste! 
ends the headaches of ordinary coffee service. The Lily China-Cote Cup is a superior 
New Lily* China-Cote* Service Cups! This plastic-coated 7-oz. cup with reinforced 
amazing disposable cup eliminates dishwash- rounded bottom for perfect stirring. Its 
ing completely, while it saves space...saves companion plastic holder is practically inde- | 
money ... speeds service... hasthelookand _ structible, scratch-resistant, comfortable to 
feel of fine china...and because of its plastic hold, and never touches the lips. 


LILY-TULIP'S NEW CHINA-COTE| 





Some Republicans still 
hope for dream ticket 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


As THE TIME draws near for the national conven- 
tions, a good many Republicans are puzzled by the 
behavior of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York. 
Some of them are not only puzzled; they are a little 
vexed. 

Why, they ask, has Governor Rockefeller refused 
to endorse Vice President Richard M. Nixon for the 
presidential nomination? 

And why, they further ask, does he keep insisting 
that he will not accept the vice presidential nomina- 
tion? 

Governor Rockefeller’s associates say that there are 
answers to both questions. They realize that the 
Nixon enthusiasts may not think the answers are 
satisfactory, but they say this can’t be helped. 

Here, then, is their explanation: 

Governor Rockefeller has been holding back from 
an endorsement of Mr. Nixon because he wants to be 
a free agent until the Chicago convention has met to 
nominate a ticket and adopt a platform. That is, he 
wants to be free, as he puts it, to try and invigorate 
the spirit of the Republican Party and to point out 
that “neither of our great parties can hope to meet 
the issues and opportunities of the future merely with 
the devices and programs of the past.” 

He feels that he will be better able to do this if, for 
the time being, he remains uncommitted to Mr. Nixon. 

Governor Rockefeller (his associates go on to ex- 
plain) says he won’t accept the nomination for Vice 
President because he means just that; he honestly 
does not want the vice presidential nomination. He 
thinks of himself as an executive or administrator, 
and believes that he would be terribly frustrated in 
the No. 2 post. 

Not surprisingly, some in the Nixon camp suspect 
that there is much more to the matter than this. They 
have a hunch that Governor Rockefeller has never 
really abandoned hope that the Republican delegates 
might dump Mr. Nixon and turn to him with the 
presidential nomination. 

Whether this is true or not is something that could 
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best be answered by Governor Rockefeller. It is cer- 
tainly true that some of his political lieutenants have 
entertained such a hope. 

Being realists, however, they have never thought 
that the chances of its being realized were any better 
than one in a hundred. 

They were saying back in mid-April, when the 
Denver Post sent up a “draft Rockefeller” cry, that 
only a panic among the Republican delegates could 


G.O.P. professionals believe Vice President 
and New York governor would be winning team 


lead them to give the New Yorker the No. 1 nomina- 
tion. And they thought that a panic would set in only 
if the primary elections and the public-opinion polls 
gave convincing evidence that Mr. Nixon could not 
win on Nov. 8. 

Of course, Governor Rockefeller would like to have 
the presidential nomination. He thinks he is just as 
well qualified to occupy the White House as Mr. 
Nixon, maybe better qualified. He has never said that 
he didn’t want the nomination. All he said in his 
statement of Dec. 27 was that he was dropping out 
as an active candidate, having seen that “the great 
majority of those who will control the Republican 
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_ TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 


convention stand opposed to any contest for the 
nomination.” 

In that same statement, Governor Rockefeller said: 

“Quite obviously I shall not at any time entertain 
any thought of accepting nomination to the vice pres- 
idency, even if the honor were offered. . . . I hope my 
friends will respect this absolutely definite resolve.” 

Evidently, many Republicans either did not read 
this or did not believe it if they did read it. There 
was a vocal and widespread demand for Governor 
Rockefeller as the vice presidential nominee. Some of 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 











Seaton Morion 


Several Republicans have been 
mentioned as vice presidential 
possibilities and Mr. Halleck is 
an avowed candidate for the spot 


Gruenther 


the G.O.P. professionals in Washington began calling 
it the “dream ticket.” 

The Rockefeller people agree that their man would 
add strength to the ticket. They think he would at- 
tract Democratic and independent votes as he did 
when he ran for governor against Averell Harriman 
in 1958, and that he also would help mightily to cap- 
ture the big electoral vote of New York State. 

But Governor Rockefeller’s intimates tell you that 
there is nothing devious about him, that he is the 
kind of fellow who says what he means. They tell 
you further that he is determined to resist any pres- 
sure on him to take the No. 2 spot on the ticket, even 
if the pressure comes from President Eisenhower. 

They say that he was furious back in March when 
former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, appear- 
ing on a television program, said that a Nixon-Rocke- 
feller ticket would be “tremendous.” Not long 
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thereafter, Governor Rockefeller said at a press con- 
ference that he would not take the vice presidential] 
nomination under any circumstances. 

Mr. Nixon knows all about this. He also knows that 
most Republican leaders want the wealthy, attractive 
New Yorker on the ticket, and are hoping that he 
can be persuaded to go on it. 

The Californian, who now takes it for granted that 
he himself will be nominated for President by ac- 
clamation on the first ballot, is expected to make one 
final effort to persuade Governor Rockefeller to be 
his running mate. But he has no intention of twisting 
the governor’s arm. 

He has let it be known that he doesn’t want others 
to get rough with the New Yorker, to try and dragoon 
him by saying that he will destroy his future in the 
Republican Party by refusing to go along. He feels 
that this would downgrade the office of Vice President, 
an office of which he is very proud. 

There is, of course, plenty of vice-presidential 
material in the G.O.P. Rep. Charles A. Halleck of 
Indiana, Republican leader of the House, is an avowed 
candidate for the No. 2 spot. Also being boomed for 
it are Attorney General William P. Rogers, Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, Secretary of the Interior 
Fred Seaton, Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona, Sen. 
Thruston Morton of Kentucky, Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther (USA, ret.), president of the American 
Red Cross, and several others. 


® & 9 


Mr. Nixon has been planning his campaign with 
the thought in mind that his Democratic opponent 
will be Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts. This 
was so even before the Yankee lawmaker won a stun- 
ning victory over Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey of Min- 
nesota in the May 10 West Virginia primary election. 

The West Virginia battle was, of course, a fateful 
test for Senator Kennedy, the first Roman Catholic 
to try for the presidential nomination since 1928. 

Although Senator Kennedy had won against Sen- 
ator Humphrey in the Wisconsin primary in April, 
polling 56 per cent of the Democratic vote, many 
argued that it was less than a triumph. They attrib- 
uted his victory to two things, the fact that thousands 
of Republicans crossed over to vote in the Democratic 
primary (as they are allowed to do in Wisconsin) 
and the fact that close to 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Badger State is Catholic. 

In West Virginia, the Kennedy-Humphrey battle 
was limited to the Democratic Party. The big major- 
ity given to Senator Kennedy came largely from 
Protestants; it had to because the Catholic popula- 
tion in the state is less than five per cent of the whole. 

The Vice President also believes that, if Senator 
Kennedy misses out on the presidential nomination 
when the Democrats meet at Los Angeles next month, 
the New Englander will still be the key figure there, 
able to name the nominee if he himself will agree to 
take the vice presidential nomination. 

In any event, Mr. Nixon expects that the battle 
for the Presidency will be hard and close. Conse- 
quently, he has let it be known that he plans to cam- 
paign in all 50 states, using airplane, train and 
automobile. 
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Why it pays to have 








okilled outsiders te 











your employees about 









Although the average employee gets 
over $1,000 annually in “fringe” 
benefits, according to the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he usually is not 
aware of it. And when management 
tries to tell him, he often is not 
impressed. 

There is one sure-fire way to get your employees to hear 
the facts clearly—and actually like them! It’s a method 
first developed by Equitable back in 1926. It has been 
so successful that today it far outstrips any similar pro- 
gram by any other life insurance organization. 


Equitable has specially trained advisors who do nothing 
but set up programs for companies who want their 
present benefit programs to do the morale-building that 
they were supposed to do in the first place. 

The principle of Equitable’s advisory service is to tell 
each individual employee what he is getting out of 
Social Security, group life insurance, pension plans, 
welfare arrangements, and other company benefits. He 
then understands what management is doing for him, 
and thus appreciates the benefits he enjoys. 


Each employee learns where he stands, as far as security 


is concerned. He learns, too, how he can 
add to his own security program. But 
best of all, he learns it from an “out- 
sider’ —from a third man. Companies 
which have tried Equitable’s special 
advisory service range in size from 
fifteen employees to seventy thousand. 
Find out about this service by sending in the coupon 
below. The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 1, New York ©1960 


Employee Programming Service 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York. 
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- You can save enough running a Volkswagen Truck 
to buy yourself a Volkswagen Sedan 





WHAT YOU CAN SAVE AT 20,000 MILES PER YEAR 





Usual Truck 
Gallons Gasoline 

At 8.97 mpg, 

2,230 gallons 

at 27¢ $602.10 
Tires, 4 at 


Volkswagen Truck 


At 21.68 mpg, 
923 gallons 


Oil, including 


changes 34.50 11.50 23.00 
Maintenance 188.00 133.00 55.00 
License 22.50 20.00 2.50 


Anti-freeze 


5 gal. at 3.25 16.25 none 16.25 
Repairs 230.00 110.00 120.00 
Totals $1,199.35 $523.71 $675.64 








Savings 


at 27¢—$249.21 $352.89 
$26.50 each 106.00 none 106.00 








Savings of $675.64 per year would pay for a VW Sedan 
(East Coast P.0.E. Cost $1,565) in 27 months and 25 days. 
Based on actual Case History available on request; 
write Volkswagen, P.O. Box 104, Englewood, New Jersey. 








Start with gasoline costs. Gener- 
ally, you’ll get about twice the mile- 
age you’d get with the usual half- 
ton truck. And Volkswagen Trucks 
have 1,830 pounds capacity versus 
their 1,000 pounds. 

And that’s only part of it. VW’s 
air-cooled engine needs no oil be- 
tween changes and no anti-freeze 
at all. Tires usually last 35,000 
miles instead of 20,000. Deprecia- 
tion and maintenance are much 
less because of VW’s simple design, 
sturdy construction, and low serv- 


ice charges. In some states, you 
even save on insurance and license 
fees. So, depending on how much 
you drive, you save enough for a 
VW Sedan or even a second truck. 
Or, if you are already the happy 
owner of a Volkswagen Sedan, the 
savings of $675.64 each 20,000 
miles on a VW Truck will more 
than pay for running 
your VW Sedan. See 
your authorized VW 
dealer for detailed op- 
erating cost data. 


© 1960 VOLKSWAGEN 








Youth must learn duties 
as well as rights 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


ANOTHER SCHOOL YEAR draws to its close. Another 
crop of college graduates is going through the for- 
malities of what is properly called the “commence- 
ment” of fully responsible life. And parents, right 
down to those with children in kindergarten, are 
making their personal and generally objective assess- 
ments of how young hopefuls have been responding 
to educational exposure. 

On the whole, it seems to have been a good year. 
There has been a pronounced turn away from frills 
and toward really serious work. There has been less 
emphasis on what the educationists refer to as group 
dynamics. There has been more attention to those 
solid fundamentals on which the thinking of every 
youngster must be grounded if he or she is to stand 
erect during the wholly unpredictable but certainly 
exacting years ahead. 

In other words the good teachers, of whom our 
public schools and colleges fortunately have many, 
are gradually regaining ground lost in recent years to 
shallow educational theorists who know little about 
the content of any line of study, but are nevertheless 
full of sparkling ideas as to how they should all be 
taught. 


Yet the belief that discipline of any kind is in- 
jurious, and competition undesirable, dies hard in 
pedagogical circles. We have before us a recent re- 
lease from the University of Michigan News Service. 
Possibly the lively opening sentence is designed to be 
provocative, which it certainly is: 

“The teacher should never try to order or control 
the creative genius of a pupil, warns Fred G. Wal- 
cott, University of Michigan professor of education.” 

Then the professor puts it in his own words: “Never 
tell a student what to write, or to paint, or to fashion. 
Insist that he look within, that he learn to rely— 
stubbornly, if need be—on his own reflective interpre- 
tations, on his own peculiar wisdom.” 

A warning is in order in regard to this thesis, but 
it is to the professor rather than from him. For there 
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are few ways in which immediate delinquency and 
eventual maladjustment can be more successfully en- 
couraged than by continuous yielding to the “peculiar 
wisdom” of the immature. Wisdom is not a faculty 
with which the human being is naturally endowed. 
It is at best acquired slowly, and largely by the trial 
and error method of experience. The whole point of 


Wisdom is not a faculty with which 
human beings are naturally endowed 


education is to prepare the soil and plant the seeds 
of wisdom. And one may reasonably ask what need 
there is for professors of education if they think that 
those who are being educated already know all the 
answers. 

Fortunately, youngsters themselves react instinc- 
tively against the know-it-all. No adolescent is more 
unpopular with his fellows than the one who, in the 
old phrase, is stuck-up. If he or she can prove supe- 
riority, with modesty, in sports, or school theatricals, 
or even studies, ungrudging admiration will be ac- 
corded. But to assert a stubborn egotism on the basis 
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of “his own reflective interpretations” is automatically 
to classify, in more modern parlance, as a drip. 


There is, of course, truth in Professor Wolcott’s 
further statement that, for the artist, ‘conformity is 
death,” so long as one remembers that the opposite 
may be equally true. If the artist refuses to conform 
when. the traffic light turns red, the result may be 
death not only for him but also for others who had 
the right of way. In our democratic society none 
should expect continuous and undisputed right of way 
over others. And since all our institutions are based 
on willing conformity to law it would seem well to 
emphasize the rights of others in our educational 
procedures, at least equally with what Professor Wol- 
cott calls “the universal uniqueness of the self.” 

Social life, becoming ever more complicated and 
interdependent, demands disciplined behavior from 
all participants. Carried to the extreme, this disci- 
pline can lead to the virtual slavery enforced by 
communist dictatorships. Omitted altogether, the lack 
of discipline results in anarchy. The role of the edu- 
cator, whether parent or teacher, is to point the golden 
mean between the two. 

In one respect the advocates of so-called progressive 
education have made an unchallengeable contribu- 
tion. Their belief that it is the happy child who learns 
most readily is no longer seriously questioned. But 
this advance has brought the much more dubious 





Since our institutions are based on conformity 
to law, we must emphasize the rights of others 


conclusion that discipline of every sort should be 
minimized in the modern school, since indubitably 
discipline sometimes runs counter to juvenile happi- 
ness. The flaw in the reasoning should be obvious. It 
is the wholly undisciplined child who is most miser- 
able, and who inculcates misery in all around him. 

That is the danger latent in fine Freudian phrases 
such as “the universal uniqueness of the self.” They 
must be coupled with a parallel emphasis on the 
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universal cooperativeness of orderly society, or else 
education will become a debasing process. Profes. 
sional educators frequently proclaim the “life adjust. 
ment” values of the modern curriculum. Too often 
the egocentric youngster finds that courses so labeled 
were a complete misnomer. Not having learned to ad. 
just to life in either home or school, many acquire 
their first taste of discipline from the policeman and 
the juvenile court, whose function is not educational 
but corrective. 

Even when reform school is avoided, the necessary 
ingredient of discipline must be supplied from some 
source. Those caught by the military services learn it 
there, usually to their lasting advantage. But all too 
often the unexpected responsibility falls on the long. 
suffering employer. One wonders about the future 
experiences of those students who, in Professor Wol- 
cott’s judgment, should never be told what to write. 
Some of them may aspire to newspaper work. When 
they receive their first assignment from the city desk 
will they reply that the artist within them rebels 
against fulfilling it? 


The best discipline, of course, is self-discipline. 
Throughout the ages it has been the role of all reli- 
gions, especially Christianity, to develop character 
to this end. When education was a function of the 
church alone there was certainly plenty of illiteracy. 
Not many were educated, but all who were had 
learned self-discipline. And there was no dearth of 
artists as a result. 

It is no mere coincidence that with the seculariza- 
tion of education this disciplinary problem has come 
increasingly to the fore. The child without religious 
motivation sees no good reason to discipline himself. 
Until recent years that void was filled by the birch 
rod and the dunce cap, but these are ruled out now 
and happily so. However, with no subjection of the 
pupil to either internal or external discipline one of 
the most essential lessons of life remains untaught. 
And this failure of our educational system has to be 
made up later, often in stern and uncompromising 
fashion, and at the expense of society as a whole. 

It follows that one of the most interesting and 
promising developments of the academic year now 
closing has been the sharply increased number of 
church-related schools, in every section of the coun- 
try. In these schools teachers very definitely tell their 
pupils not only “what to write,’ but also how best to 
write it. Professors of education who argue that this 
is “stultifying” will not halt this trend. They are 
more likely to accelerate it. 

One very interesting church-related school is that 
conducted by St. Thomas Episcopal Church in Hous- 
ton, Tex. Its rector, the Rev. T. Robert Ingram, sug- 
gests in a recent pamphlet that, because of compulsory 
attendance laws, the so-called public schools should 
properly be called “governmental.” The truly public 
schools, he argues, are those supported not by taxa- 
tion but voluntarily. “When the police power is 
brought into play to compel support and attendance, 
at that instant the people lose ownership and control.” 

And, he might add, professors of education take 
over. 
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Varco... Uniframe ... New names in your area? Not 


for long. 


This pre-engineered building line is being introduced 
nationally after over 10 years of research and planning, and 
two years of test marketing in the southern United States. 
Acceptance was so great it was necessary for us to nearly 
double our new manufacturing facilities. It was inevitable 
we would offer our products on a nationwide basis. This is 
now being accomplished through a network of skilled dis- 
tributors. In only a few months, they have erected Varco 
structures for industry and business in practically every 


section of the country. 


The reason for success is simple. We have actually been 
able to build it better... for less. A Varco structure offers 
the usual advantages of steel rigid frame buildings . . . plus 
UNIFRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Uniframe means that nuts and bolts have been elimi- 
nated from the steel framework through a unique system of 
welded construction. It creates a solid building . . . a build- 
ing of strength and beauty . . . and does it at low cost. 


A complete line of buildings is available in clear span 
widths up to 120 feet. Fill out the coupon and find out more 
about Varco Uniframe Buildings—the better building .. . 
for less. 

















V ARCO, Dept. NB-1 
P. O. Box 781, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Send me more information about Uniframe buildings. 
I'm interested in a building approximately. size 
to be used for 
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SYLVANIA EARNS 30% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


That air conditioning provides the 
proper climate for industrial processes 
is no longer questioned. Hundreds of 
products could not be mass-produced 
without the control of temperature, 
humidity and air cleanliness which 
year-round air conditioning provides. 


But is air conditioning for workers 
as important as it is for products? 
Can the benefits be as accurately 
measured on production reports and 
profit-and-loss statements? 


One of many manufacturing com- 
panies able to answer these questions 
with authority is Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc.—a leading producer of 
electronic equipment, whose $2,600,- 
000 worth of Carrier air conditioning 
is paying handsome dividends. 


The company has installed Carrier 





air conditioning in fifteen of its plants 
over the past four years. What has 
happened in one of them—the Altoona, 
Pa. radio tube plant—illustrates how 
air conditioning is paying off. 
Productivity in this plant increased 
5% during five summer months. An- 
nual absenteeism dropped 20%. And 
increased work output is giving the 
company a yearly return of 30% on 
its air conditioning investment—to say 
nothing of 80% less spoilage due to 
air contamination and 20% less down- 
time on sensitive production machines, 


Many other manufacturers report 
similar figures and it is significant that 
neither the geographical location of 
their plants nor the type of products 
manufactured affects the size of their 
gains. What does determine the profit- 


ability of air conditioning, in almost 
all cases, is the density of workers in 
a given plant or plant area. 


Where the number of workers in 
relation to the space in which they 
work is high, the return on the air con- 
ditioning investment is high. For this 
reason, the most densely populated 
departments should be air conditioned 
first in any program calling for the 
installation of complete plant air con- 
ditioning over a period of years. 


There are other yardsticks, too — all 
described in the booklet, “Will factory 
air conditioning pay off for me?” 
which we will send you without obli- 
gation. Write for it today, then make 
your decision. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. In Canada: 
Carrier Engineering Ltd., Toronto. 
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A Nation’s Business 
interview with 

MARTIN R. GAINSBRUGH, 
chief economist, 


National Industrial 
Conference Board 


Nation’s Business - June 1960 


How to read 
the outlook signs 


Specialist explains how indicators 
can be useful to all businessmen 


BUSINESSMEN TODAY face these 
key economic problems: 

1. How, over the long run, to 
compete in an increasingly competi- 
tive world market. 

2. How, for the short run, to ex- 
tend the current. aging business 
cycle. 

3. How to overcome the squeeze 
on business growth caused by the 
high cost of government. 

These are the opinions of Martin 
R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a nonprofit research organ- 
ization in New York. 

To help you with your basic busi- 
ness planning, NATION’s BusI- 
NESS has interviewed Mr. Gains- 
brugh on how to read the outlook 
signs. His answers follow. 


Mr. Gainsbrugh, what do you see as 
the key economic questions for the 
next year or two? 


Over the long run, I would say 
the key question is the ability of 
American industry to compete in an 
increasingly competitive world mar- 
ket. That will have impact not only 
on our foreign trade position but 
also on the stability of our domestic 
economy. 

Over the shorter run, I would say 
it is the problem of the current 
aging business cycle. 

A third problem ‘is the size and 
cost of all forms of government and 
the restraining influences those costs 
may be exercising upon economic 


growth. In the early postwar decade, 
the increase in volume, the rise in 
prices, and the stimulus of inflation 
have enabled industry to take high 
costs of government and still grow. 

In the years immediately ahead, 
as the postwar baby crop comes into 
the labor force, we are going to 
have a terrific need for investment. 

At the same time, taxes are start- 
ing to squeeze because we are no 
longer getting sales increases at the 
rate we had earlier. 


How much economic growth do you 
think we ought to have over the long 
run? 


I would be guided largely by 
what our market system determines. 

If we press beyond the market 
decisions, then it is government that 
is deciding what our rate of growth 
should be and what should be pro- 
duced. We start substituting one 
way of life for another. Let me put 
it another way: No system in the 
world has achieved, in the long 
run, as high an economic growth 
rate as the private-market system. 
I believe that our rate of growth in 
the future ought to be determined 
by those same factors. If, for reasons 
of national security, a higher rate of 
growth is found necessary, I’m cer- 
tain we would respond, as we have 
in past periods of crisis. 


Is there any fundamental conflict be- 
tween inflation and economic growth? 


Yes. Inflation contributes toward 
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HOW TO READ THE OUTLOOK SIGNS continued 


an unbalanced as well as an exces- 
sive rate of growth, which cannot 
be maintained. This is the big dan- 
ger of inflation—the bust which fol- 
lows, rather than the growth which 
goes along with it. 

If we were convinced that it 
would be in the national interest 
to intensify our rate of economic 
growth, we could do it, without nec- 
essarily having inflation. We could 
work longer hours, put more people 
to work, resort to voluntary patri- 
otic devices to make people exert 
the extra effort that gives us greater 
national output. 


At present, does the situation indi- 
cate a continuation of economic 
strength? 


Yes, with reservations. 

End-product demand has _ been 
running strong, and expectational 
data show that consumption trends 
will probably continue so for some 
time. 

Business planning for expansion 
also indicates an increase. 


What is meant by expectational data? 


Underlying all foreshadowing sta- 
tistics is a basic concept: In a so- 
ciety such as ours, planning takes 
place—planning by business, plan- 
ning by government, even planning 
by consumers. From these plans 
subsequent actions emerge. That is 
the underlying tenet of the fore- 
shadowing or expectational ap- 
proach. 

Assemble in statistical fashion, as 
best you can, the plans of industry, 
of government, of consumers, and 
you will more or less be anticipat- 
ing subsequent actions of those sec- 
tors of society. That is not to say 
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that all plans materialize. Subse- 
quent events may alter plans and 
actions. But, in many instances, the 
plans themselves are the results of 
long months of study and, once 
approved, only major swings in 
the economy or some radical ran- 
dom factor will alter the planned 
action. 

For purposes of business analysis, 
we are interested in knowing not 
only the rate at which goods are 
entering the market place but also 
the rate at which goods are leaving 
the market place. 

Through the gross national ex- 
penditures account we are able to 
observe changes in the composition 
of national demand. Once a good 
enters the market place, only four 
things can happen to it: It can be 
taken off the market place for per- 
sonal consumption; business can 
take goods off the market place to 
be used for further production; we 
can ship more to foreign countries 
than they ship to us, or the con- 
trary; and government can take 
goods off the market place, acting 
as our intermediary. These are the 
major sources of end-product de- 
mand. 

As best we can measure such de- 
mand, it rose in every quarter of 
1959. Even in the third quarter of 
1959, for example, with the restric- 
tive influence of the longest steel 
strike on record, consumers, gov- 
ernment and business, generally, 
took more goods off the market 
place than in the second quarter. 

This strength of end-product de- 
mand, which was the dominant eco- 
nomic characteristic-of the economy 
in 1959, continued to rise in early 
1960. 

This is still the economy’s salient 
characteristic and it is worth recall- 
ing that strength of end-product de- 
mand enabled us to overcome one 
dislocation after another in 1959. 
It did so again in the first quarter 
of 1960, in the face of one of the 
sharpest breaks on record in the 
stock market, an abnormally cold 
winter, and other dislocations. 


Do surveys involving plant and equip- 
ment expenditures at present indicate 
an increase in plans? 


Yes. It seemed early this year that 
the unfavorable developments in the 
equity markets might lead industry 
to recast its thinking about economic 





prospects in the months or years 
immediately ahead. It was enlight- 
ening, therefore, to have the latest 
survey of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce on industry’s intentions 
to spend for new plant and equip- 
ment show that industry plans to 
spend 14 per cent more this year 
than last. 

Or take our own survey of capital 
appropriations of the 1,000 largest 
corporations. Appropriations pre- 
cede investment by nine to 12 
months. 

They rose in every quarter of 
1959 and will, I believe, go higher 
again in the first half of this year. 

This upsurge in investment in 
new plant and equipment is _ per- 
haps the most potent economic 
force currently visible for 1960 and 
possibly 1961 as well. 


Doesn’t this add up to optimistic 
business psychology? 


It may reflect a change in the 
character of investment policies as 
much as optimism, for this reason: 
More and more industries are gear- 
ing their investment programs to 
long-range planning. 

This, backed up with high re- 
tained earnings and improved cash 
flow, pushes them in the direction 
of expanding their investment, even 
though, in some instances, they 
may have growing uncertainties 
about the immediate course of busi- 
ness. 


To what extent do you think the fact 
that the current period of expansion 
is in its third year might be affecting 
psychology? 


Far more, perhaps, than would 
appear on the surface. Businessmen 
now know more about business- 
cycle history than earlier genera- 
tions did. They know that studies 
by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research reveal that the 
average length of the expansion 
phase of the cycle has been about 
30 months. 

Since the statistical beginning of 
the current cycle was April 1958, 
some merely add 30 months to it 
and come up with the fall of 1960 
as the end of this recovery. But 
those performing this type of arith- 
metic are reading false periodicity 
into the rhythm of the business 
cycle. 

We have had Iong periods of ex- 
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pansion and prosperity, as well as 
short. Postwar periods of recovery 
and prosperity have lasted three 
years or more, rather than just 30 
months. 

Periods of expansion seem to be 
lasting longer while the contrac- 
tions have been shorter. 

Nevertheless, the businessman is 
aware that this recovery phase is no 
longer young but maturing. As it 
matures, he can no longer count on 
the extremely high rate of growth to 
bail him out of poor decisions, as 
it might in the initial period of 
recovery. 


What are some of the significant sta- 
tistics that businessmen can profit 
most from following? 


The highly sensitive ones include 
number of new incorporations, new 
orders of manufacturers’ durable 
goods, industrial-stock prices, whole- 
sale prices of basic commodities, 
commercial and industrial construc- 
tion contracts, residential construc- 
tion contracts, average workweek in 
manufacturing, and total liabilities 
for business failures. 

Toward the close of the first quar- 
ter, virtually every one of these 
indicators was moving downward, 
thereby creating growing uncer- 
tainty among those who rely heavily 
upon such approaches to business 
analysis. 

Excessive reliance upon this ap- 
proach, however, can be highly de- 
ceptive. 

These series also moved upward 
sharply before the steel strike and 
downward afterwards. In the early 
months of 1960, they again may 
have been excessively influenced, 
first by the rush to replenish inven- 
tories of steel and cars and, then, 
by the contraction of production, to 
more sustainable rates. 

These are worth business atten- 
tion but, in my judgment, they 
should not be relied upon exclu- 
sively. 

I would give as much weight to 
the foreshadowing statistics as to 
any body of data that thus far has 
been developed. What is happening 
to business intentions to spend and 
to consumer plans to buy should 
foreshadow subsequent actions as 
much, if not more, than data drawn 
from the past. 


Do data now available indicate that 
consumers are holding back on pur- 
chases or that they are going ahead 
with plans to buy? 


In the first quarter of this year, 
with the Dow-Jones Index dropping 
by more than 10 per cent, there was 
great interest as to what this might 
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be doing to consumer psychology 
or to business investment programs. 

Our surveys of consumer buying 
plans throw light on that question. 
They show that consumers were far 
more interested in job opportuni- 
ties in their own communities and 
far more influenced by their own 
patterns of income than by what 
was happening in the stock market, 
with one exception: That is, the top 
income groups. There, our figures 
suggest, the break in the stock mar- 
ket did begin to eat away at inten- 
tions to buy the big-tag items. But 
the end of the steel strike and the 
renewed flow of income to the af- 
fected families offset the restrain- 
ing influences that were visible in 
the top income group. 


EXPENDITURES FOR NEW 
PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
(in billions of dollars) 
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Throughout the first quarter, 
strength of end-product demand was 
clearly discernible in the foreshad- 
owing statistics for the consumer 
sector. 

In fact, intentions to buy homes 
began to move up during the first 
quarter, as consumer knowledge of 
the easing in money markets be- 
came more widespread. 

It would be difficult to find sup- 
port for the idea that we are at or 
near the turning point of the busi- 
ness cycle in the foreshadowing 
statistics in the consumer area. 


At present then, consumers are not 
pessimistic? 

You would hardly expect them to 
be. Their incomes are at an all-time 
high. We have more people at work 
for higher wages and wage-rates 
than ever before. In addition, they 
anticipate even higher incomes in 
the months ahead, and, in many in- 
stances, higher wage rates. 

Expectations of higher incomes, 
coupled with high current income, 
certainly do not constitute a de- 
pressing force. 


Do any statistics justify great pessi- 
mism? Would you say that the pes- 
simists today are the men who were 
overly optimistic a short while ago? 


That is well put. The events of 
early 1960 can be viewed as disap- 
pointing only by those with exces- 
sive expectations. 

I was concerned some years past 
about the position of the economy 
when the artificial stimuli of World 
War II were finally withdrawn. 
Wars are always highly stimulative 
to the victor, at least for the first 
decade or so. 

Some are still concerned that the 
United States may yet encounter a 
more severe economic contraction 
than any it experienced in the first 
postwar decade—the so-called sec- 
ondary postwar correction. 

(continued on page 96) 
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NEW INFLATION 
PRESSURES AHEAD 


Costs, politics will be major factors in price levels during next decade 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK for inflation? 

With the air full of conflicting reports, forecasting 
has become increasingly difficult. 

You hear that inflation is over. Then you read that 
consumer prices are creeping upward again. The 
Eisenhower Administration claims to have halted in- 
flation in its tracks. Then some politican charges 
inflation was only a phantom anyway. Finally, you 
read that nothing can stop future wage-price rises. 

Glance back into history. Prices went up during 
and immediately after wars. They fell again once 
peace was restored. That’s the way it was until World 
War II. But almost everything seems to have con- 
tinued rising in cost since then. 

Why have prices stayed high since 1945? Will costs 
and prices climb still higher in the years ahead? Or, 
has inflation been stopped? Has a trend been reversed? 

To understand inflation and predict what the future 
holds, it’s necessary to look at three factors that affect 
pricing: more demand than supply, price rigidity, and 
government policies. 


Demand over supply 


Demand exceeds supply when governments want 
more than the economy can satisfy at current prices, 
as in wartime, or when consumers and business iry to 
buy goods or build inventories and capacity rapidly. 

After World War II corporations had high incomes, 
liquid reserves and good credit. Consumers, too, had 
higher incomes, considerable savings and an unsatis- 
fied appetite for goods. 

The government adopted, or continued, policies 
which supported consumer demand without first per- 
mitting business to increase its capacity to produce 
goods to meet that demand. So prices went up. 

At the same time, business hurried to increase its 
productive capacity. So prices of producers’ goods 
went up also. 

After World War II, demand for many types of 
labor also exceeded the supply. 

Less than four per cent of the labor force was un- 
employed for several years. In rapidly growing indus- 
tries and services unemployment was even lower. 

Increases in wages tended to be based in large part 
on results of negotiations between labor and manage- 
ment in major growing industries. Their contracts 
influenced wages and salaries for nonproduction work- 
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ers and for other industries, trade, service, and utility 
corporations. 

Blue-collar wage increases in manufacturing, which 
averaged about six per cent a year from 1945 to 1959, 
were heavily influenced by the argument that produc- 
tivity in key industries would rise substantially. But 
in other industries which had to raise their wages to 
maintain worker morale and assure an adequate labor 
supply, productivity was not rising this rapidly. 

Did the output of a repairman, for instance, rise as 
fast as that of a production worker behind a new 
machine? Did a haircut last longer as its cost rose? 

White-collar salaries per unit of production went 
up even more than blue-collar wages. This was true 
for several reasons. Much of the differential between 
wages and salaries had to be maintained to attract 
and hold white-collar workers; more complicated pro- 
duction and distribution methods required more staff; 
expanded research increased salary outlays with little 
immediate effect on production. 

For these reasons wage increases from 1945-59 ex- 
ceeded productivity increases for the economy as a 
whole. This further increased demand faster than 
supply and supported inflation. 

It also brought into action a new factor in wage ad- 
justment—the cost-of-living clause. Such clauses in 
labor contracts can encourage inflation for many rea- 
sons, among them the fact that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index overstates the real rise 
in the cost of living. Recent testimony before the 
Congressional Joint Economic Committee suggested 
that 40 per cent of the rise reported after 1947-49 did 
not really occur. 

The technique used in preparing the index does not 
allow for improvements in quality and service. If a 
pair of shoes was priced at $10 one year and $12 the 
next, the index would indicate a 20 per cent rise in 
the cost of shoes. If the quality had been improved, 
this would not be considered. 

There was a time when an automobile could be 
bought for about $400. This same make now costs 
$2,600. Obviously, the present car is much better than 
the original, but the index is not adjusted for the 
improvement. Even when a manufacturer introduces 
a car that costs less, the BLS does not use the price 
of this car to adjust its index at that time. 

The cost of medical care as shown in the index has 
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risen more sharply than most other costs. But a fam- 
ily does not buy hospital bed-days, it buys treatment. 
A confinement case 25 years ago tended to take 12 or 
more hospital bed-days. A confinement case today 
tends to take three. 

The cost per bed day has risen but the number of 
days used has been cut. The hospital confinement 
cost today actually may be less than it used to be. 
The index shows it as doubling. 

All concerned with the index agree that this ap- 
proach has a strong upward bias but those responsible 
for the index believe that no other method is practi- 
cable. Usefulness is difficult to measure accurately. 

Because of this bias alone, any cost of living adjust- 
ments in future labor contracts will tend to continue 
inflationary pressures. 


Rigid prices 

Material and equipment prices went up in recent 
years because both costs and demand went up. Higher 
profits were necessary to finance capital expansion 
and the market has absorbed the price increases. 

Management had never experienced, in peacetime, 
such an extended period in which almost any price 
increase was accepted—and passed on. 

When production was handled by many small con- 
cerns, prices were adjusted quickly down or up. But 
as companies grew, price rigidities developed which 
tended to hold prices up during recessions. 

Rigid prices did not result from lack of competition. 
Competition between firms has never been more vigor- 
ous. But the competition was in quality and service. 
Quality usually went up rather than price going down. 
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WHY 
has price level remained 
high since World War Il? 


Graph (left) shows prices 
have risen during and after 
U.S. wars, declined in peace 
time. 


But since 1945 prices have 
stayed high. Reason: Gov- 
ernment policies supported 
consumer demand without 
first permitting business to 
Taloi d-r-}i-mer-] 8-011 82 


Other causes: Undersupply 
of labor, business spending 
to increase capacity, wage 
hikes that outran productiv- 








ity gains. 


Competition between industries was as strong as 
competition within industries. This fact is being recog- 
nized more now. 

This kind of competition reduces price rigidity but 
direct price competition within industry will probably 
never be the same as it used to be. Price cuts may 
come in part through greater durability, better serv- 
ice, better quality. As long as the present cost of 
living index technique is used, this may continue to 
suggest that prices are steady or rising, even when 
the price per unit of service is dropping. 


Government policies 


Policies of the federal government immediately 
after World War II spurred inflation. 

The government frequently spent more than the 
Treasury collected in revenues. The Federal Reserve 
conducted an easy money policy which produced ex- 
cessive spending and lending power at current prices 
in the economy. 

Though pressures for still higher levels of govern- 
ment spending continue, government policy in*recent 
years has been distinctly anti-inflationary. 

The Federal Reserve’s tight money policy, con- 
servatives’ demands for a balanced budget and the 
so-called jawbone technique, whereby President 
Eisenhower has urged management and labor to use 
restraint in raising prices and wages, have all tended 
to slow down inflation. 

The fact that productive capacity has increased 
to meet demand, and rising imports have brought new 
competition to many industries, also has helped 
hold the price line. (continued on page 90) 
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FEDERAL SPENDERS 
LOOK TO 1961 


Legislation could s 


they want 


A STRUGGLE NOW being planned on Capitol Hill 
may determine the extent to which the next Congress 
launches big new welfare spending programs. 

The showdown will come in January. It will center 
on the make-up of the House Rules Committee. 

This committee now has such sweeping authority 
that it has been called ‘“‘the third house of Congress.” 
No legislation to launch a new federal spending pro- 
gram can reach the House floor for action by majority 
vote without its consent, or the use of cumbersome 
parliamentary maneuvering. 

At present, six of 12 Rules Committee members are 
conservatives who generally regard themselves as a 
board of elders charged with protecting the Treasury 
against pressure groups looking for handouts. 

Because a majority vote of the Committee is neces- 
sary to clear a bill for action, these six have been able 
to prevent House consideration of a good share of the 
liberals’ bolder legislative proposals. 

Last summer the liberal-oriented House Education 


Conservatives control committee 





CONSERVATIVE BLOC 


1. HOWARD W. SMITH (Dem. Va.) 7. RAY J. MADDEN (Dem. Ind.) 


LIBERAL TO MODERATE 


left if liberals get wha 


control of the powerful House Rules Committe: 


and Labor Committee approved a four-year plan to 
spend $4.4 billion for building classrooms and boost- 
ing teachers’ salaries. Early this year the Senate 
passed a two-year plan to spend almost $2 billion 
for the same purpose. 

Both bills now are dead. The Rules Committee 
won’t let them reach the House floor. In an effort to 
appease the Rules Committee, the House Education 
and Labor Committee has now written a bill calling 
for less than $1 billion in school construction money 
spread over three years and providing nothing for 
teachers’ salaries. 

Even before considering this compromise, the Rules 
Committee held out a threat against any Senate ef- 
fort to put some of the money back in. It was able 
to do this because it can block negotiations to iron 
out differences between House and Senate passed 
bills. It uses this power to put House-passed bills 
before the Senate on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

Before Congress adjourns, the House Banking 
Committee plans to draft a catch-all housing bill call- 
ing for additional federal spending on slum clearance 
and additional federal lending to build college dormi- 
tories. 

Because of Rules Committee opposition, Demo- 
cratic leaders probably will have to resort to the sus- 
pension-of-rules procedure to get a House vote. Since 
that requires a 2-1 vote for passage, conservatives 
have hopes of defeating the measure. 

By early this spring the Rules Committee was 
exerting silent influence in the fight over labor-backed 
legislation to raise the $1 an hour minimum wage and 
expand its coverage. Pro-labor Democrats were warn- 
ing union lobbyists that the House Labor and Educa- 
tion Committee would have to scale down labor’s de- 
mands to a level acceptable to the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration if the bill were to have any chance of 
clearing the Rules Committee. 

Because of failure to achieve the ambitious goals 





2. LEO E. ALLEN (Rep. Ill.) 8. JAMES J. DELANEY (Dem. N.Y.) they mapped after the 1958 Democratic election 
3. CLARENCE J. BROWN (Rep. Ohio) 9. JAMES W. TRIMBLE (Dem. Ark.) victory, liberal House Democrats are frustrated and 
4. B. CARROLL REECE (Rep. Tenn.) 10. HOMER THORNBERRY (Dem. Tex.) bitter. 

5. HAMER H. BUDGE (Rep. Idaho) 11. RICHARD BOLLING (Dem. Mo.) They vow they’re going to fight to liberalize the 
6. WILLIAM M.COLMER (Dem. Miss.) 12. THOMAS P. O'NEILL (Dem. Mass.) Rules Committee when (continued on page 114) 
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BULWARK AGAINST SPENDING is provided now by six House Rules Committee mem- 
bers identified beneath bar in diagram on opposite page, including Committee 
Chairman Howard Smith, in foreground. Men shown above the bar take positions 
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BUSINESS IN POLITICS: 


IBERT PHILLIPS 


RC 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Rights of companies and unions are explained 


in interview with Justice Department official 


WHAT YOU CAN DO in politics is influenced by the 
fact that you are a businessman. 

As the 1960 campaign gets under way, business- 
men are becoming increasingly interested in knowing 
what part they can play in the election without 
running afoul of federal or state restrictions. 

As an individual you can do anything anyone else 
can do. Acting in the capacity of a corporation ex- 
ecutive, however, both you and your company are 
subject to several laws. 

In an effort to clarify how far businessmen can go 
as far as federal law is concerned, NATION’S BuUsSI- 
NESS this month interviews Joseph M. F. Ryan, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Justice Department’s Civil Rights Division. That 
agency is responsible for administering the federal 
election laws. 

Mr. Ryan discusses the federal laws which regu- 
late the political activities of both corporations and 
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labor unions. There are many things businessmen 
can do which they are not now doing. Unions, for ex- 
ample, undertake activities that businessmen shy 
away from. 

Yet the law, Mr. Ryan says, applies equally to 
business and labor organizations. 

In this exclusive interview you will learn how busi- 
nessmen may take a more active role in. politics. 

Many of the questions Mr. Ryan discusses have 
not been resolved by court decisions, and he stresses 
that it is therefore frequently impossible to give defi- 
nite answers. 

In emphasizing that these views are his own and 
not necessarily those of the Department of Justice, 
Mr. Ryan also cautions that a businessman desiring 
to engage in corporate political activity should first 
consult his company’s attorney. Political action, he 
points out, is a field where generalizations are often 
perilous and where each case must be decided on its 
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own special facts. Mr. Ryan’s answers to key ques- 
tions on political activities follow. 


Mr. Ryan, what are the basic laws which concern busi- 
nessmen and their political activities? 


Considering solely federal statutes, the law with 
which a businessman must be concerned primarily is 
Title 18 of the United States Code, Section 610, com- 
monly called the Corrupt Practices Act. 

In this discussion we will restrict our idea of cor- 
porations to those organized under state laws. We are 
not talking about federal corporations or national 
banks. In that framework, a corporation acting 
through its agent, who would be a businessman, must 
guard against any contribution or expenditure for fed- 
eral officers in either general or primary elections. 

The next statute which must be considered is Sec- 
tion 611 of Title 18. This refers to firms or individuals 
who are contracting with the federal government. It 
restricts contributions to any political party, com- 
mittee, or candidate for public office. This includes 
primary and general elections, and includes both fed- 
eral candidates and state candidates. 

My personal view would be that it would not apply 
to the independent subcontractor. 


What other laws should businessmen know about? 


The next is Title 15 of the United States Code, 
Section 79(1) (h). This prohibits political contribu- 
tions by registered holding companies. It makes it un- 
lawful for any registered holding company or its 
subsidiary to make any contribution in support of a 
political party or a candidate, or any committee or 
agency of the political party. This applies to any 
election, state or federal. 

Another significant statute to be considered is the 
one which requires identification of authorship of any 
political campaign material which is circulated. 

This has a twofold purpose and effect: One is to 
make possible a better accounting of the funds spent 
by candidates or by committees acting for the candi- 
dates; the other is to prevent the circulation of anon- 
ymous, scurrilous campaign material. 

Basically those are the laws with which we are con- 
cerned. This does not include the many state laws 
which would have to be consulted by businessmen 
who are agents or representatives of corporations in 
their states. Sometimes even local ordinances have to 
be consulted. 


A violation involves what penalties? 


Violation of 610, by either a corporation or labor 
union, involves a fine of not more than $5,000. 

However, any officer or director of the corporation, 
or any officer or director of the labor organization 
who consents to any contribution or expenditure by 
the corporation or the union, and any person who ac- 
cepts or receives any contribution in violation of the 
law, is subject to a fine of not more than $1,000, and 
imprisonment for not more than one year. This is a 
misdemeanor. 

If it can be shown that the violation is willful, 
then the crime becomes a felony and imprisonment up 
to two years or a fine up to $10,000 may be imposed. 

Contributions by firms contracting with the federal 
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government also constitute a felony. That violation 
entails a fine up to $5,000 and imprisonment up to 
five years, or both. 

The Public Utility Holding Company Act, which 
forbids political contributions by a registered holding 
company, or any subsidiary thereof, carries a penalty 
of up to two years imprisonment and a fine up to 
$10,000. Violation is a felony. 


What are the basic concepts and intents of the statutes? 


The original purpose, of course, was to assure fair 
and honest elections. The underlying purpose is to 
preserve the integrity of the election process and to 
prevent large organizations from exercising a dispro- 
portionately powerful influence over federal officers. 

A second reason is a feeling that corporations or 
labor unions have no moral right to use organization 
funds for payments to political parties without the 
consent of all their members. 


Does Section 610 of Title 18 apply to solely owned com- 
panies or partnerships? 


The federal law does not apply to partnerships. 
Solely owned corporations, as long as they fulfill the 
definition of a state corporation, would be included. 

It’s a matter of the definition of corporation. A 
company which is owned outright by an individual 
and operated by employes is not covered as long as it 
does not hold a corporate charter from the state. 


How do the laws differ with regard to businessmen as 
individuals? 

The election laws do not restrict a businessman as 
such when he is acting individually. 

Nor would they restrict a member of a labor organ- 
ization in his individual capacity. It’s only when 
either acts in an official capacity or on behalf of his 
office that the Corrupt Practices Act comes into play. 
There are, however, many other election laws that 
pertain to private citizens (continued on page 46) 





Do you know... 


What federal laws apply to your political 
activities? 

If law applies to solely owned companies 
or partnerships? 

Whether unions can spend money for po- 
litical activities where companies cannot? 
What legal actions have been taken against 
firms? Against unions? 

How political expenditures differ from con- 
tributions? 

Under what circumstances businessmen 
can distribute information on candidates? 
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Get more from 
your training 


These four steps 
will help you get 


your money’s worth 


Put courses in focus. 
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TO GET FULL VALUE from a management training course, you have 
to send the right man to the right school at the right time for the 
right reason. 

That is the advice of leading corporation executives and educators 
who have been taking a critical look at the return business is getting 
on its hefty annual investment in outside training courses. 

The practice of sending executives to school at company expense 
has grown enormously in recent years. At least 50 university-level 
management courses are being offered this year. They range in length 
from two weeks to nine months. Tuition charges begin at about $500 
for the shortest courses and rise to more than $2,000. Add the sal- 
aries, living expenses and travel costs of the 3,000 student-executives 
who will attend these courses, and the total tab comes to more than 
$20 million. 

Suspicion is growing in management circles that much of this money 
is being wasted. Some companies, such as Armco Steel, have become 
so disenchanted with outside courses that they have overhauled their 
training policies to put main reliance on in-plant development tech- 
niques. 

Other authorities share the view expressed by Dean Howard W. 
Johnson of the School of Industrial Management at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Dean Johnson says most organizations are not getting full value 
from executive training at present. This doesn’t mean that manage- 
ment courses are inherently useless. It simply means that business as 
a whole has not yet learned how to use therg effectively. 

The experts consulted by NATION’s BuSINEss listed four things 
that a company must do to insure that its outlay for management 
courses will produce results. 

They are: 


1. Put formal training courses in proper perspective as a small, but 
potentially vital, part of the company’s over-all executive development 
strategy. 


2. Select candidates with great care, and make sure the courses 
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they attend are suitably matched to their levels of experience and 
their specific developmental needs. 


3. Prepare them in advance to get maximum benefit from their 
training. 

4, On their return put them in jobs that will give them full oppor- 
tunity to practice the new skills and concepts they have learned. 

Let’s take up these suggestions in order. 


Pick the course 

There was general agreement among the experts that management 
courses have tended to become a fad, and that many companies have 
been sending executives to them simply because it is the thing to do. 

“Too frequently,” says Ormsbee W. Robinson of International Busi- 
ness Machines, “there has been little forethought about the objectives 
to be achieved. As a result, there have been disappointments.” 

Inspired by what one dean called “the unbounded faith in education 
which is characteristic of al! Americans,” sponsors have assumed that 
any man exposed to an expensive training course at a university must 
return greatly improved in his capacity as an executive. 

Now the pendulum is swinging back toward a more realistic ap- 
praisal. Outside courses may help some men at certain points in their 
careers. But they are altogether too costly in time and money to be 
used indiscriminately. They are not a substitute for the slow, pains- 
taking, on-the-job techniques of manager development. 

“We look upon these programs as only one means of inducing man- 
agement growth,” says the president of a utility firm. “They are only 
supplements to such activities as coaching by the boss, job rotation, 
interdepartmental assignments, special research projects, and, most 
importantly, the manager’s own efforts at self-development.” 

Fletcher C. Waller, vice president of Bell & Howell, says it is essen- 
tial to remember that manager development is a process rather than 
a program. Executive competence cannot be “arbitrarily induced in a 
six-week or 12-week training program,” but it may be heightened if 
the training course is wisely fitted into an over-all developmental 
process extending through the entire career of the individual. 

Dean Johnson of MIT says 90 per cent of the total process of execu- 
tive development must take place “in the context of the company 
itself” by reliance on “‘the two strongest educational weapons we have 
—responsibility for results and authority to manage.” 

He says well-conceived university programs are “uniquely qualified” 
to contribute the remaining 10 per cent—which may spell the 
difference between a good manager and an outstanding one. 


Pick the man 

Many firms have erred in the past, authorities say, not only by ex- 
pecting too much from outside training, but by sending the wrong 
men to school. Top management, declares Dean Johnson, has been 
uncertain about the value of university training, and has therefore 
been reluctant to send its best and brightest men. The tendency has 
been to play it safe by sending a good man—one who clearly needs 
development, but whose development may not be as important to the 
company as that of a better man who is kept on the job. 

A company which wants to get maximum benefits from outside 
training will not choose men merely (continued on page 94) 
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FHA-VA CONVENTIONAL 
708,000 3,074,000 
LOANS LOANS 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


New records by the nation’s dairy 
farmers are expected to be reached 
this year, exceeding even the 1957 
record high points—for total milk 
production and for cash income 
from the sale of dairy products. 

The increase in total milk output 
would result from the continued up- 
ward trend in production per cow, 
more than offsetting the downward 
trend in cow numbers. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that the proporiion of 
young stock in the dairy population 
reached its highest point Jan. 1. 

If beef prices decline persistently 
in the months ahead, the total num- 
ber of dairy cows may turn upward 
in another year or so. 

Cash receipts this year from the 
sale of dairy products should be 
greater due to, 1, increased market- 
ings, and, 2, prices holding near 
present levels. As to net dairy in- 
comes, continued low feed grain 
prices will probably offset most of 
the upward pressure on other pro- 
duction costs. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Conventional home loans continue 
to be the most important type of 
mortgage financing. 

Last year, an all-time high of 
3,074,000 such conventional loans 
were made in the under-$20,000 
market, and their total dollar 
amount was a record $23.3 billion. 

The number of loans made under 
FHA and VA provisions during the 
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year totaled 708,000, with an aggre- 
gate amount of $8.8 billion. 

Conventional mortgage loans 
have, over the years, shown strong, 
steady progression. FHA and VA 
loans have not. 

For example, since the close of 
World War II, the number of con- 
ventional loans made has shown 
year-to-year decreases on only four 
occasions. Numbers of FHA loans 
registered declines in six of the 14 
years. Fluctuations of VA loans have 
been greatest of all—seven annual 
increases and seven decreases. 

Despite these contrasting records, 
Congress is being asked to increase 
federal controls and federal direct- 
lending operations. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Easier credit appears likely in 
the months ahead. 

A general tendency toward easing 
in the long-term mortgage market 
may carry through the fourth quar- 
ter. Consumer buying trends indi- 
cate a greater demand for funds, 
with business and government bor- 
rowing showing a steady to slightly 
downward tendency. 

Political problems still plague 
Treasury efforts aimed at lengthen- 
ing the maturity of the public debt. 
Congress has continued to ignore 
legislation which seeks to remove 
the 414 per cent interest-rate ceil- 
ing on government obligations. 

Even though Congress may decide 
to sidetrack legislative action on 
this issue in deference to the 1960 
election campaign, the need to re- 


$8.8 billion 


$23.3 billion 


move the ceiling will become ap- 
parent again during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


DISTRIBUTION 


While over-all sales of retailers 
and merchant wholesalers are hold- 
ing slightly above year-ago levels, 
rising costs continue to slow profit 
improvement. For example, the Con- 
trollers’ Congress of the National 
Retail Merchants Association re- 
ports that the department stores 
with best profit gains have achieved 
such results by keeping operating 
costs down. 

Although lively competition in 
both the soft and durable goods 
areas helps to moderate upward 
price pressures, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics reports slight retail 
apparel price increases. 

Appliance industry sources, on 
the other hand, report lower retail 
price figures on new-model freezers, 
refrigerators, and clothes washers. 
Dealers attribute current downward 
price pressures to big inventories. 

Yet, the foundation for healthy 
retail business—rising consumer in- 
comes—remains solid, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Business and government officials 
are working together to arrive at 
constructive measures to expand the 
sale of United States goods abroad. 

The program of consultation has 
already proved of value in defining 
competitive problems encountered 
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py U. S. exporters. This should help 
bring about reduction of trade bar- 
riers and possible elimination of 
practices which tend to place Ameri- 
can-made goods at a disadvantage 
in third markets—such as export 
subsidies employed by some trad- 
ing nations. 

An important instrument for ne- 
gotiation in this regard is the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, of which the United States 
is a contracting party along with 36 
other nations. Members of GATT 
will meet in September at Geneva. 

Significant, also, is a growing re- 
alization that future expansion of 
international trade for the United 
States and other industrialized na- 
tions depends in great measure on 
finding ways to build up the pur- 
chasing power of less-developed na- 
tions. 

Attention of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, meeting in Geneva this 
month, will focus on this problem. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Fiscal 1960 ends June 30 and it 
appears likely that the final budget 
figures will show a balance. Lag- 
ging revenues may make it difficult 
to achieve the $217 million surplus 
estimated by the President in Jan- 
uary, but the final figure will be 
of that general size. 

The shape of next year’s budget— 
fiscal 1961—should be determined 
this month. Action on appropriation 
bills is expected to be completed, 
with the exception of the Defense 
and Mutual Security bills. It is ex- 
pected that total appropriations will 
not vary significantly from the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations. 

More important, however, will be 
the impact made on next year’s 
budget by substantive legislation 
which may receive action this 
month. Several bills are pending 
which would initiate new spending 
programs or expand current ones. 
These involve future costs of some 
$10-15 billion. 


LABOR 


As we move further into 1960, the 
question of the effect of labor rela- 
tions on the business outlook gains 
Increasing attention. 

There is concern over collective 
bargaining negotiations; concern 
over whether we are moving farther 
toward or away from a labor govern- 
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ment and, finally, concern over the 
trend of public opinion respecting 
the concentrations of union power. 

The 1960 negotiations involve 
manufacturing, machinery, electri- 
cal products, aircraft, glass, apparel 
and food products, as well as rail- 
roads, airlines, telephone and tele- 
graph, electric and gas utilities and 
hotels. The question is whether 
powerful unions will push their de- 
mands to the point where real wages 
outrun productivity. If they do, we 
are headed for less stability, rising 
prices and increased difficulty in 
meeting foreign competition. 

Labor is making a gigantic effort 
to punish congressmen and senators 
who supported reform legislation 
last year. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


New subsidies will be added to 
federal water resource projects if 
Congress adopts a liberal cost-allo- 
cation formula proposed by electric 
cooperatives and other public-power 
organizations. 

Under a bill in Congress, federal 
agencies would be permitted to set 
lower standards of economic feasi- 
bility. Many public works projects 
not justifiable under present criteria 
could then be judged feasible. 

Recent testimony before the 
House Public Works Committee was 
to the effect that it should be nation- 
al policy to consider “all purposes 
contributing benefits to the well-be- 
ing of society.” Federal agencies 
would thus develop river basins on 
a comprehensive basis, as in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Provisions of H. R. 8 would set 
interest rates below the govern- 
ment’s cost of borrowing and would 
preclude consideration of “taxes 
foregone” as an item of cost in pro- 
ject evaluation. Social as well as eco- 
nomic benefits would be assigned to 
project features in measuring over- 
all desirability. Benefits and costs 
would be stretched over 100 years, 
instead of the present 50. 

Objections to this proposed rever- 
sal of present national standards for 
justifying federal public works have 
been raised by nearly all federal 
agencies. Rules which have been in 
effect since 1953 would be over- 
thrown. 


TAXATION 


In the home stretch, here’s how 
congressional action on taxes shapes 


up. The President recommended in- 
creases in the gasoline and aviation 
fuel excises. He won’t get them. 
Funds for the highway program 
have been provided through June, 
1961, and Congress will wait for 
completion of the big highway study 
in 1961 before voting additional 
funds. 

Also recommended was another 
one-year extension of the 52 per cent 
corporate rate and excise rates on 
liquor, automobiles and tobacco, due 
to revert to lower levels June 30. Ex- 
tension is almost automatic. 

Nothing will be done to deal with 
the sensitive problems involved in 
the taxation of cooperatives or mu- 
tual financial institutions. 

The temporary debt ceiling will 
be extended despite the greatly im- 
proved fiscal outlook. But the 414 
per cent interest-rate ceiling now 
hampering Treasury debt manage- 
ment will not be removed. 

Some minor compromises, how- 
ever, may be reached to improve 
this situation. 

Congress is in no mood to raise 
postal rates in an election year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The next 15 months will be most 
important to the future of the multi- 
billion dollar federal-aid highway 
program. 

Congress is holding hearings to 
determine if the tax dollars chan- 
neled into the program have been 
well spent. If the investigators keep 
this objective before them, and do 
not turn the inquiry to political ends, 
the probe will prove worth while 
indeed. 

In a construction operation of 
such gigantic proportions it seems 
likely that at least some examples of 
mismanagement, poor workmanship 
and corruption will be uncovered. 
Such transgressions should be cor- 
rected promptly. 

In addition to the current investi- 
gations, Congress plans to give care- 
ful scrutiny to general progress on 
the construction, new cost estimates, 
and to the identification of groups 
which are benefiting, directly and 
indirectly, from the program. 

Reports on these latter phases of 
Congress’ study will be made avail- 
able next year. 

Since the program began in 1956, 
more than 6,000 miles of the inter- 
state system have been completed. 
Almost 5,000 miles are currently 
under construction. 
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POLITICS 
continued from page 41 


and cover a businessman or labor 
man acting in his individual ca- 
pacity. 


Can unions spend money for political 
purposes in instances where corpora- 
tions or businessmen cannot? 


I would say that the answer is no. 
The law is intended to apply equal- 
ly to the labor organization and to 
the corporation. 

I believe we could say that the 
free-speech defense available to un- 
ions would certainly be available to 
corporations for parallel activities. 

For instance, the circulation of 
political views by a corporation to 
its own membership by way of what 
may be termed a house organ would 
be allowable. 

If the phrase “spend money for 
political purposes” includes contri- 
butions or expenditures in behalf of 
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a federal candidate, federal law 
would bar both unions and corpora- 
tions. 

However, there is a legal way for 
both unions and corporations to en- 
gage in political activity of an edu- 
cational nature. The unions do this 
by their COPE organization—Com- 
mittee On Political Education—and 
the corporations could do something 
similar. 

In other words, an organization 
can be set up for educational pur- 
poses, and be sustained and sup- 
ported either by union or corporate 
money, as long as it serves non- 
partisan educational purposes for 
their members. 

However, these satellite organ- 
izations may have another function 
which is divorced from education 
and would be purely political. These 
may be supported by voluntary con- 
tributions from union personnel. 

The parallel, of course, could be 
true in the corporate field. Separate 
accountings must be made. 





m What businessmen see ahead 





New Nation’s Business survey shows what leading 
executives expect in next 12 months. They predict 
trends in sales, prices, business spending, jobs. 
Survey’s findings will help you plan 


How to handle a promotion 


A move to a better job can be a mixed blessing. 
This report tells you what hazards a promotion 
can bring, and outlines ways a manager smoothly 
can make the transition to a higher position 


Are we producing enough? 


Business will have to get more output per worker 
in the future to survive sharper competition and 
pressure on profits. Here’s an analysis of produc- 
tivity trends, plus ideas for boosting output 


. and many more timely, useful, important 
articles in next month’s 





Nation’s Business 
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None of the expenditures of the 
labor union can go into the cop; 
fund for political contributions or 
activity. That can only go into the 
educational fund. 

It’s a fine line, but if it’s crossed 
the law is violated. 

In other words, as long as only 
the voluntary contributions which 
are solicited and are received by 
COPE are used for political pur- 
poses, there is no violation of law. 
But if any contribution or expendi- 
ture is made by the union for other 
than educational purposes, it will be 
a violation. 


How do expenditures for political pur- 
poses differ from contributions? 


Both definitions are extremely 
broad. 

They are overlapping. A simple 
way to distinguish the two is to 
think of a contribution as a gift to 
a candidate or his political commit- 
tee. Think of an expenditure as an 
outlay of funds or services in sup- 
port of his campaign. 


What constitutes a voluntary contri- 
bution? 


A voluntary contribution is one 
freely made by an individual with- 
out reference to the organization to 
which he is related, whether it be a 
union or a corporation. 


Can stockholders decide voluntarily 
that the corporation should spend 
money for political purposes? 

As you have phrased it, the gen- 
eral answer would be no. 

However, this is not to say that 
the stockholders of a company or 
the members of a union could not 
agree that they each would make 
voluntary contributions in a politi- 
cal campaign from their own per- 
sonal funds as long as the funds of 
a corporation or the funds of a un- 
ion are not spent. 

However, there is no definitive 
case law to the effect that actual 
union or corporation contributions 
or expenditures would be legal sim- 
ply because their voluntary char- 
acter could be proved. 

One of the purposes of the law is 
to make certain that corporations or 
labor unions do not use corporate or 
union funds for a purpose which 
would not be consistent with the 
thoughts of the entire body. 

The law would be applied equally 
to corporations and labor unions 
insofar as you can show parallel- 
fact situations. 


Suppose we run down a few activities 
companies are permitted to engage 


(continued on page 50) 
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Chances are the dollars you are now putting into 
life insurance can be stretched further with no in- 
crease in cost to you! 

The A2tna Life Estate Control Plan coordinates 
your life insurance with all the assets that go into 
your estate. Then it develops the plan that uses 
everything to maximum advantage. You'll find your 
life insurance dollars are more effective dollars. 

The Estate Control Plan is exclusive with Aitna 
Life, a pioneer in family programming. It is available 


to you through your local AZtna Life representative. 


Your most 
effective dollars 
may be 

life insurance 
dollars! 


#2tna Life's Estate Control 
Pian works for you! 


@ Assures maximum effectiveness from your 
present life insurance 


Coordinates all your assets 
@ Balances need with income 


@ Gives you complete private record 


AE TNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: Aétna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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’ SAVED TIME PAYS FOR THE CAR YOU RENT. When minutes mean money, rely on ‘‘minute-saver service.’’ A car waits fa 
you where you want it, when you want it. You're off in a brand new Ford or other fine car. No delays. No red tape 


Charge Avis Rent-a-Car services with Avis, American Express, Diners’ Club, or Carte Blanche cards. Sheraltt 
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Ye ave more fun with Avis ‘772inute-saver service” \ 


] 
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YOUR CAR IS WAITING WITH YOUR NAME ON IT! Let Avis know when you leave. Word is flashed ahead over the Avis 
Teletype Network of over 7,000 interconnections to expect you. When you arrive, Avis has a car waiting — ready to roll. 


¢) 
LAVIS cenra-car 


pe ce, es + 4 
JOIN THE FUN FASTER! Don’t waste a minute 
of your vacation. Call your Avis office or 
Travel Agent. Ask for ‘‘minute-saver service.”’ 


Hotel, air, rail and other accredited charge cards are also honored. ©1960 Avis Inc., 18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Even live-wire salesmen 


have fo make the right connection 





DODGE REPORTS will 
lead them directly 


to current 


If you sell to the new construction mar- 
ket, you can use a unique tool to combat 
the rising cost of sales calls. DODGE 
REPORTS increase the order-potential 
of each call—by guiding your salesmen 
or agents straight to active prospects. 
Costly “blind” canvassing is eliminated. 
DODGE REPORTS are individual 
project reports. Each report tells what’s 
being built and where, whom to see... 


8 waite For FREE BOOK a> 


F, W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Dept. NB6O 
Send me the book “Dodge Reports — How 
to Use Them Effectively,” and let me see 
some typical Dodge Reports for my area. 
I am interested in the general markets 
checked below. 

House Construction C) General Building 
L] Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


Arec. 





Name. 





Cc 











prospects! 


and covers a specific stage of planning 
or bidding. This timely information is 
mailed daily —direct to you, your sales- 
men or agents. You specify the areas and 
the types of construction you want cov- 
ered. For each job, DODGE REPORTS 
provide all the information, in advance, 
that your salesman needs in order to 
head straight for available business. 


Dodge Reports 


For Timed Selling 
to the Construction Industry 





POLITICS 


continued 


in. The company can allow time off tp 
employes to register and to vote? 


That is correct. The management 
n urge employes to register ang 
to vote. 


Can a company communicate jo 
its own employes on issues and can. 
didates? 


This could come under the head. 
ing of expression of views “within 
the family,” which is not barred by 
the statute. 


May a businessman distribute infor. 
mation on candidates, parties or is. 
sues to persons not employed by the 
company? 


If it were partisan material jn 
support of the candidate, I am 
afraid it would come within the 
prohibitions of the statute. 

If it were purely nonpartisan, and 
therefore educational material, I 
would see no specific prohibition in 
the statute. 

However, as most corporate law- 
yers will warn, there may be some 
problem as to the power of a cor- 
porate officer to do this under the 
charter without a charge of acting 
ultra vires—that is, exceeding his 
corporate authority. 

The man who happens to be a 
member of management can dis- 
tribute information of any character 
as an individual. In his individual 
capacity he can support any candi- 
date to the extent that he wishes to 
do so. 


If a person takes part in political 
activities during the ordinary working 
day is he violating the law? 


We are getting into a gray area. 
You say during the ordinary work- 
ing day, therefore he is being paid 
by the company for this time; he is 
utilizing this time in partisan politi- 
cal activity. This, technically, would 
be a violation of the law because it 
would be in the nature of a con- 
tribution or expenditure by the cor- 
poration. 

A contribution or expenditure in 
such a case would mean that “some- 
thing of value” was contributed. 

The question to be resolved is 
this: Is the company contributing 
something of value for a federal can- 
didate in any election? The com- 
pany pays the man to work for the 
corporation. 

If he uses company time for po- 
litical purposes and on behalf of a 
candidate, the company then is con- 
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Recordak announces fhe new 


Here’s the fastest, most versa- 
tile microfilmer ever built! 


Only half the size you'd expect a large- 
volume microfilmer to be! Yet this 
new RECORDAK RELIANT 500 Micro- 
filmer lets you handle more work more 
efliciently than ever before! 


New performance. In one minute, 
for example, it photographs the front 
and back of 500 checks . . . indexes the 
film... even endorses or cancels each 
item when optional RECORDAK en- 
dorser is used. Operation is automatic. 
Precision controls ‘‘supervise”’ over-all 
machine performance prevent 





Kodamatic indexing 
controls give you up to 
100 different code set- 
tings for rapid reference 
to film images. 


Film units can be inter- 
changed in seconds to handle 
work of various departments 
more efficiently. 


RECORDAK endorser (low- 


cost accessory ) lets you Can- 7 
. ; Name. 


double feeding . .. make your opera- 


tor’s job unbelievably trouble-free. 


New convenience. Operator simply 
slides out film unit to load film, or to 
substitute unit with different reduction 
ratio (40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to 1). This 
also makes it practical for each depart- 
ment to microfilm with its own film 
unit—unitizing their work and reduc- 
ing need for extra microfilmers. 

New styling. The Retrant 500 
Microfilmer’s trim good looks comple- 
ment today’s modern offices —reflect, 
in still another way, the experience 
gained by ReEcorDAK in thirty-three 
years of microfilming research and 
development. 





SRECORDPK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Send free 4-color folder describing new RecorpAak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 
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cel or endorse items while 
microfilming them. 
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Company 
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the PREFERRED 
way to lease trucks 


because it's national 
in experience and 





service-local in costs 
“—~ = and controls 
—_ 








Nationallease ::2e''«: everything but the 
driver ot flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides 
highest efficiency; full-service, one-invoice 
truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way 
lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep. 

For facts about full-service, ‘‘Lease-for- 
Profit’’ truckleasing—and the name of your 
local Nationajease firm, write: ek 


_/ LEASING SYSTEM 
Nationallease Serving Principal Cities 
ait jl 









of the United States, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE: E-6, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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SHOPLIFTERS? 


THOUSANDS OF ALERT RETAILERS ARE 
CONTROLLING SHOPLIFTING LOSSES WITH 
AMAZING ‘“‘SEE-ALL’’ REFLECTORS! 


Guaranteed to curtail shoplifting in your 
store at once! A single clerk has instant 
view of your complete store, inhibiting 
“sticky fingers’ and preventing losses. 
SEE-ALL Reflectors adjust to any angle or 
height. 26” or 36” diam. Low 

cost includes mirror, 
‘€ stand, brackets and 
' ‘all necessary hard- 
ware. Write for low- 
est prices today. ¢ 


PROVED BY 








HARGRAVE 
SECRET 
SERVICE 


Write fo 


ecg 4 fj iA canoe? 
NORMAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Dept. NB-6, 814 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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POLITICS 


continued 


tributing something of value. This 
is a violation. 


Can a company make available mim- 
eographing equipment or typewriters 
or some such tools for the duplication 
of campaign materials? 


This is a contribution of some- 
thing of value. Therefore this is 
barred by the statute. 


Suppose these were made available 
on a nonpartisan basis? 


This would still be prohibited by 
the statute because it would be in 
the nature of a contribution or ex- 
penditure in behalf of a federal can- 
didate. 

I do not want to include here any 
educational program sponsored by 
the corporation or labor organiza- 
tion for educating its own personnel 
as to the qualifications of opposing 
candidates in a federal election. 

However, the recipient there 
would be the corporation or union’s 
own personnel, and there would be 
no benefit to a federal candidate. 


Can a company invite candidates to 
tour the plant, shake hands, talk to 
people? Can the company invite one 
candidate and not the other? 


Nothing in the law indicates that 
it would be a violation to invite 
either one or two candidates. If a 
considerable amount of time were 
devoted by the corporation—that is, 
in making available its employes 
for, say, a considerable interval for 
consulting or conferring with the 
candidate—the area of an expendi- 
ture may be more closely ap- 
proached. 

However, I do not think a tour 
through a plant by one or both can- 
didates would be such a use of com- 
pany time. 


Suppose that the company arranged a 
meeting at which the candidates are 
allowed to talk? 


This definitely would come with- 
in the educational area, and there 
is no prohibition against it. 


If it were a partisan matter—that is 
if you invite one candidate and not 
the other? 


If there were a considerable in- 
terval during which the employes 
were away from their normal work, 
I think this would be in the nature 
of “anything of value”—within the 
definition of both contribution and 
expenditure in the statute. 





Suppose that the meeting were held 
after hours. You are through work a 
four o'clock. After that you make the 
auditorium available to anyone who 
cares to come and listen to candidat 
“X”’ who is going to be there to talk 
to them and answer questions? 


You are making your facilitig 
available to a federal candidat, 
This, to me, would be something of 
value, and would be within th 
prohibition of the statute. 

The question of whether the fy. 
cilities are made available immedi. 
ately after the work day or at some 
other time, such as in the evening 
on nonworking days, is not at isgue 
It is prohibited in all cases. 

However, if it were arranged 
through a political education pro. 
gram that opposing candidate 
would be invited to address the em. 
ployes or members of the organiza. 
tion at this off-duty time, I do no 
feel this would be prohibited. 

It all goes to build up a factual 
picture, which is what I think all 
these cases turn on. 

The old refrain “one little rain 
drop does not make a shower” js 
particularly appropriate here, but 
just how many rain drops do make 
a shower is something which has to 
be determined when you read the 
statute. Each of these rain drops is 
a fact. The use of facilities during 
business hours, which would, of 
course, include the use of the time 
of the individuals, would mor 
closely approach an expenditure if 
it were in support of, say, just a 
single federal candidate. 

However, if the affair is held after 
working hours, and both opposing 
candidates are invited, the argu- 
ment that this is strictly a political 
education program on a nonpartisan 
basis is much more firmly based. 


Can a businessman urge his employes 
to contribute to political groups? Can 
he urge them to take part in political 
activities? 

Yes, as an individual. There is no 
doubt about that. 


To what extent can a businessman 
make his personnel, say a speech 
writer, or an adviser or consultant, 
available to a political party or to 
candidate? 


As long as the individual would 
at the same time be drawing his sal 
ary or pay from the corporation, 
this would constitute a technical 
violation, because it would be in the 
nature of a contribution or expendi- 
ture in behalf of a federal candidate. 

If, however, the individual takes 
a leave of absence, receives no coll 

(continued on page 57) 
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POLITICS 


continued 


pany pay, acts as an individual, the 
law would not restrain him. 


How about an employe who is a can- 
didate himself? Can you give him time 
off and continue his pay while he 
campaigns for election? 


If he is campaigning for election 
to federal office, the answer would 
definitely be no. If he is a candidate 
for state office, the Act would not 


apply. 


Then the businessman himself who 
wishes to seek a federal office would 
have to divorce himself from the com- 
pany to the extent of not accepting 
company pay while he is a candidate? 


That is correct. Or else the com- 
pany would risk the provisions of 
the statute which would seem to in- 
dicate that a contribution to a fed- 
eral candidate in an election was 
being made. 


Then, if the president of a manufac- 
turing company wishes to run for of- 
fice, he has to get off the payroll? He 
cannot run and be a company official 
at the same time? 


No, I wouldn’t say that. I would 
say that none of his time for which 
the corporation is paying him can 
be devoted to his campaign. If he 
were to take a leave of absence from 
the corporation and were not in any 
way being compensated by the cor- 
poration during the time he was 
making his personal campaign, I 
would see no prohibition. 

However, if a man is a candidate 
for federal office—that is, an officer 
of a corporation is a candidate for a 
federal office—and is still on the 
payroll of the corporation, yet day 
by day carries on his campaign ac- 
tivities, even though he puts in an 
hour or so with the corporation, it 
could readily be construed that his 
being carried by the corporation for 
not performing the rest of his work 
each day is in the nature of an ex- 
penditure to his candidacy or to his 
campaign. 


Does this apply equally to the individ- 
ual who is an officer of a labor union? 

In an analogous fact situation 
where he would be paid by the un- 
ion for doing union work, and dur- 
ing that period would be carrying 
on his personal campaign for federal 
office, the same provisions would 
apply, 


Can a union hire radio time, or spon- 
sora radio program during which the 
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‘ Now! THERM-O-SEAL continuous and tabulating forms, ‘© 
st? featuring economical carbon construction, save you substantial e 
@, time and money. With parts fused together at detachable ‘e 
@‘ margins for trouble-free operations, THERM-O-SEAL forms \@ 
e| assure you of complete form flexibility. Non-slip, non-jam ‘e 
, Operation. No paste! Nocrimp! No staples! THERM-O-SEAL \ 


» 
\ 2 to 6-part forms provide all needed copies in continuous unit ; 


‘ sets for top efficiency performance. Telephone your Baltimore 


® , Business Forms Representative today or write us for samples. 
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NEW 31-DAY “STRIP” CHART 


helps truck owners cut operating costs 
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New WAGNER-SANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPH 


graphically records truck operations 
—up to 31 days—on single chart 





This tamper-proof instrument provides a permanent graphic report of every 
run of each Tachograph-equipped truck. Recorded time of operation, dura- 
tion of stops, speeds, and distances traveled give you valuable information 
... help you plan better routing, control speed, cut wasted time, and reduce 
truck operating costs. For details, mail the coupon. 















Wadsner Electric Corporation 
6475 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 33, MO., U.S.A. 
Send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 
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Cleanliness is! The Bohn Rex Rotary Mimeograph is designed 
ike a printing press. It has printing press cylinders and it uses 
printer's paste ink that’s fed from a sealed, disposable cart- 
ridge. Never leaks. The machine stays clean, copies come out 
clean and sharp._And you stay clean. At the end of a run you 
close up: the machine ‘til next time. Six hours or six months 


later, it’s ready for use with no messy cleaning necessary. Four 


models, ranging in’ price from the automatic electric 
at only $345* to hand-operated models at $179.502 


BOHN REX ROTARY MIMEOGRAPH 





s coupon for more details and 
pies of catalogue sheets, drawings, 
‘raphs and a portfolio of Leonardo 


cl's masterpieces, all reproduced 
hn Rex Rotary Mimeograph. 


Bohn Duplicator Co., Dept. D-2 
444 Park Ave. South, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


Please send more information and a 
Portfolio of samples. 
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continued 


commercial is used to present its 
views to the public on candidates or 
issues? 


With respect to its views on is- 


| sues, the applicability of the statute 
| may not be so clear, but with respect 


to its views in support of any par- 
ticular federal candidate we would 
approach the area of an expenditure 


| in behalf of a federal candidate as 
| opposed to the right of the union 


under the First Amendment to ex- 


| press its thoughts publicly to other 


than its own membership. 
This particular point has _ not 
been decided by any court. In one 


| case the Supreme Court had said 


that the use of your own organ, pub- 
lished for your own membership 
to make known your political views, 
is certainly allowable. 

Then the circuit court said this 
is a small union and probably can’t 


| afford the luxury of its own organ, 
| so to get its views known it prob- 
| ably had to resort to means such as 


paying for spot advertisements on 
the radio or advertisements in the 
newspapers. 

This, I feel, is quite an extension 


| of the Supreme Court’s rationale. 
| There was no appeal to the Su- 
| preme Court in the later case, so the 


Court had no opportunity to say 
whether its rationale had been cor- 
rectly followed. 

I realize what I have said is 


| round-about; however, the law here 


is unsettled. 

I recently received my gasoline 
bill. With it was information which 
made known the fact that the high 
cost of gasoline is due to the high 
state and federal taxes on gasoline. 
The company would like to see 
these taxes reduced. 

This type of information could 
well go to the membership of a cor- 
poration, making known their posi- 
tion on an issue, with no problem of 
running afoul of the statute. 


Do you think the law needs to be up- 
dated? 


The history of the statutes in this 
field has been rather stormy. Today 
we are working with laws which had 
their origin in a 1907 presidential 
message to Congress. 

Perhaps it would help to put this 
in historic perspective. This was the 
second time in our history that Con- 
gress had taken a really deep and 
definitive look at our election pro- 
cedures. The first time was in 1870, 
right after the adoption of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
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tion to guarantee the right to vote 
to all. a 

In that year, Congress passed the 
Force bill. This exercised wide su- 
pervision over federal elections— 
penalized interference with the right 
to vote; proscribed acts constituting 
election and registration frauds. 

This law, however, was repealed 
in 1894, and regulation of elections 
again was generally left to the 
states. 

In the campaign of 1896 which 
immediately followed, approximate- 
ly $16 million was spent. The vast- 
ness of this expenditure provoked 
public indignation. That caused de- 
mand for reformation. 

The basic concept of the statute 
we have today was included in the 
President’s message in 1907, and in 
the following years the present law 
evolved. 


Hasn’t the situation changed since 
then? 

Yes. The problem that was being 
dealt with then was considerably 
different. Corporations were feared 
because, to a large extent, they were 
controlled by small groups of indi- 
viduals. The law, it seems to me, 
was designed to prevent, for in- 
stance, a big corporation from run- 
ning roughshod over the people by 
buying elections. That, of course, is 
impossible today. 

Since the law was passed we have 
also had the development of large 
labor organizations. The character 
and function of these groups was 
not envisioned when the initial law 
was passed. In fact, unions were not 
included in the original legislation. 

Hence, as the legislation was 
passed through the years, the con- 
ditions and the entities that it 
sought to deal with have changed 
considerably; the character—that is, 
the character both of corporations 
and labor unions—has changed so 
that they no longer resemble what 
Congress was attempting to regu- 
late originally. 

Today there is much stress on 
exercising your right as a voter, as 
a participant in the democratic sys- 
tem, and stress on your responsi- 
bility to inform yourself and to be 
active in politics. This is attribut- 
able to the success of political edu- 
cation programs. 

But it’s up to Congress to de- 
termine whether the laws should be 
changed. 


If the laws were changed, would you 
expect them to be more liberal or 
create new restrictions on_ political 
activities? 

I think there is a movement to 
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POLITICS 


continued 


liberalize all types of regulations 
which impinge on the basic consti- 
tutional rights of the individual. 
There perhaps is a real question— 
if the laws were to be revised—for 
Congress to debate whether, in the 
interest of good government and 
the people, there should be either 
full and complete regulation of cor- 
porate bodies and labor unions, or 
possibly no regulation of either in 
the political realm. 

This is a matter of legislative 
function, of course. 


Have any businessmen or corpora- 
tions been convicted under the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act? 


I can give you the entire history 
of litigation under the Act because 
it is not voluminous. 

The first prosecution involved a 
contribution for federal candidates. 
A large number of brewing compa- 
nies in Pennsylvania and New York 
had made contributions to assist 
and finance the election of these 
candidates. 

The case was decided in 1916 
after all the defendants pleaded 
guilty to the indictment. 

In the years 1948 to 1950, some 
23 actions were filed in the eastern 
district of Michigan. These charged 
incorporated automobile dealers 
with contributing money to a state 
political committee for use in the 
1946 federal election. 

The first two cases that reached 
trial resulted in not-guilty verdicts. 
However, the rest of the persons 
who had been indicted pleaded nolo 
contendere, which the court ac- 
cepted as tantamount to a plea of 
guilty. These individuals were all 
fined. 

Of those 23 cases, two were re- 
solved against the government, and 
21 were resolved in favor of the 
government. These all dealt with 
corporations. 


What actions have been brought 
against unions? 

There have been four cases deal- 
ing with unions. The first reached 
the Supreme Court in 1948. It in- 
volved political articles in a union 
publication which was circulated 
primarily to union members. The 
matter reached the Supreme Court 
on the point of whether the statute 
meant to include this type of pub- 
lication in the concept of an ex- 
penditure in a federal election. The 
Supreme Court, after going into the 
matter of First Amendment rights 





of free speech, held that this type 
of expenditure was not covered. 

Another case involving a painters 
local was decided in 1949. It jp. 
volved an expenditure of $45 for 
radio announcement on behalf of 
federal candidate and for advertis. 
ing space in a newspaper. 

Although the district court haq 
convicted, the appellate court felj 
that this type of expenditure alg 
would come within the area of free 
speech, since this was a small labor 
organization that did not have q 
house organ to circulate its views 

The next case, also resolved 
against the government, involved g 
union which was alleged to have 
made many expenditures to finance 
the campaign of a congressman. 

The court immediately dismissed 
the bulk of the counts in the jp. 
dictment, and tried the remaining 
ones, which were of less significance 
and weight. A not-guilty verdic 
was the result of that prosecution, 
That was in 1951. 

The most recent case was de 
cided by the Supreme Court in 
1957. It involved the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 

This involved an expenditure by 
the union on behalf of a political 
campaign. The question was wheth- 
er the First Amendment rights of 
the union were violated by the terms 
of this statute. The district court 
dismissed the indictment, and the 
government appealed directly to the 
Supreme Court, which» refused to 
rule on the constitutional issue of 
the First Amendment claim of the 
union, but sent the matter back for 
trial. 

On return to the district court for 
trial, the defendant showed that 
there had been a convention and a 
ratification of the expenditures. 
This resulted in acquittal. 

There was one other case involy- 
ing the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. It resulted in the 
conviction of a man from St. Louis 
who, on behalf of a registered hold- 
ing company, was held to have 
made a contribution in violation of 
the Act. There was a conviction. 


Are any cases pending? 


Yes. There is a case pending in 
St. Louis which involves both com 
tributions and some expenditures 
It involves the Teamsters Union 
there. 

We have an indictment in Alaska 
for expenditures for a_ television 
program in support of political cat- 
didates. Moreover, an_ indictment 
has been obtained in West Virginia 
charging an illegal campaign Col 

(continued on page 74) 
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( Advertisement) 


why did Gary Andrews 
cross the road? 

For a higher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
smple as security. The kind that a 
company canoffer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. 

Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical—TheTravel- 
ers writes every kind of Group cov- 
erage. (And every kind of personal 
coverage, too.) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a complete 
Group insurance plan tailored to your 
company’s needs. 

Why did Gary Andrews cross the 
road? Fora higher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind that a 
company canoffer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. Group 
life insurance, pensions, weekly in- 
come, hospitalization and surgical, 
majormedical— The Travelers writes 
every kind of Group coverage. (And 
every kind of personal coverage, too.) 
Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a Group plan 
tailored to your company’s needs. 

Why did Gary Andrews cross the 
road? Fora highersalary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind that a 
company can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. Group 
life insurance, pensions, weekly in- 
come, hospitalization and surgical, 
majormedical— The Travelers writes 
every kind of Group coverage. (And 
every kind of personal coverage, too. ) 
Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a Group plan 
tailored to your company’s needs. 
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coverage¥ too. ) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a complete 
Group insurance plan tailored to your 
company’s needs. 


Why did Gary Andrews 
Cross the road? 

For a higher salary? For greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 





For a higher salary? Or greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind a com- 
pany can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. 


Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical—The 
Travelers writes every kind of 
Group coverage. (And every kind of 
personal coverage you might need, 
too.) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a Travelers 
Group plan tailored to your com- 
pany’s needs, 


THE TRAVELERS 
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FUTURE FOR INVESTORS | 


PUBLIC INTEREST in the stock 
market as a barometer of economic 
trends has heightened. 

Market movements are closely 
analyzed. Experts offer investors a 
bewildering array of theories on the 
market’s course. 

Just how well can you forecast 
the economy from the market’s di- 
rection? Will its performance in the 
1960’s match that of the 1950’s? 

To get a knowledgeable assess- 
ment, NATION’S BUSINESS inter- 
viewed Keith Funston, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Here are Mr. Funston’s answers: 


How will the market's performance in 
the 1960’s compare with the 1950's? 


As measured by the averages, 
which are not a definitive guide by 
any means, the market in the 1950’s 
advanced quite a bit. Whether that 
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same increase can be achieved on 
the higher base in the next ten years 
is problematical. 

In general, the market level will 
continue to depend on what happens 
to the dividends and earnings of in- 
dividual companies whose common 
stocks or bonds you buy, and how 
the public appraises their future 
earnings and dividends. 

I think that generally in the next 
ten years, providing we handle our 
economic problems intelligently and 
barring a wartime catastrophe, we 
ought to have a prosperous period. 
As for individual stocks, that de- 
pends both on the public and the 
fortunes of individual companies. 
At the first of this year, some 30 
per cent of the stocks on our Ex- 
change were selling for less than 
they were at the peaks in 1946, 
which not many people realize. This 


underscores the importance of in- 
vestors concentrating on individual 
issues and not the averages. 


What kind of economic indicator is 
the market? Does it lead or follow 
economic trends? 


If you look back over history you 
will see that a good part of the 
time the market was leading, a good 
part of the time it was following, 
and the rest of the time it was mov- 
ing parallel with economic devel- 
opments. There is a great deal of 
debate as to whether it is a ther- 
mometer which takes the economy’s 
present temperature or a barometer 
that tells you what is likely to hap- 
pen in the future. 

Early this year the market de- 
clined more than business did. On 
the other hand, a year ago, when 
our gross national product was some 
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10 per cent under where it is now, 
the market was at about the same 
level that it is today. So in 1959, 
business improved much more than 
the market did. But the market has 
gone down more than business has 
declined since the first of the year. 


Did the feeling that the threat of in- 
flation is less serious cause the de- 
cline? 

It is hard to assess the impact of 
any one factor on the market. I 
think the feeling has been growing, 
especially since it was announced 
that we might have a substantial 
budget surplus for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, that there is less 
of an inflationary threat. 

I think this has had a definite im- 
pact on the market. By way of con- 
trast, two or three years ago, the an- 
nouncement that we were going to 
have a large budget deficit was re- 
garded as inflationary and the mar- 
ket took off. 


Some months ago you pointed out 
that a continuation of the recent rate 
of increase in the number of share 
holders would result in about 18 mil- 
lion stock owners by the mid-1960’s, 
compared with about 12.5 million 
now. Do you expect that to happen? 


Whether we will achieve this 
growth or not depends on how in- 
telligent we are in running the econ- 
omy and continuing to provide in- 
centives for savings and risk-taking. 
I think a continued expansion in 
share ownership is a goal that we 
can achieve if we keep our eye on 
the ball, provide incentives for sav- 
ers, and readjust our tax laws so 
investors will be encouraged to risk 
their capital. 


How do you calculate the number of 
people who own stock? Do they in- 
clude those who own shares in mu- 
tual funds rather than stock in specific 
companies? 


Yes, the 12.5 million estimate of 
the number of share owners in pub- 
licly owned corporations as of Janu- 
ary, 1959, did include those who 
owned mutual funds. We get this 
figure by taking all the stockholders 
of record of all the companies listed 
on this and other exchanges and the 
publicly owned companies in the 
over-the-counter market. Thus, we 
get a total figure of stockholders of 
record. 

Then, through a complicated anal- 
ysis of segments of stockholder lists, 
we obtain a figure which shows the 
duplication factor, that is the num- 
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ber of stocks that the average per- 
son owns. The duplication factor is 
divided into the| total number of 
stockholders of record and we get 
the number of individual stockhold- 
ers. In addition, of course, there are 
about 100 million indirect owners 
who have invested their funds in in- 
surance companies, pension funds, 
mutual savings banks, and other 
financial institutions which in turn 
invest in stocks. 


Would a better understanding of eco- 
nomics result in more people invest- 
ing in the market? 


Without any doubt. Our research 
in the past shows clearly that the 
educational level of the population 
and investment participation in- 
crease together. People are natural- 
ly reluctant to participate in some- 
thing unless they know what it is 
all about. 

We find, for example, that the 
essential problem of the Stock Ex- 
change lies in describing the Ex- 
change’s role and the investment 
process in terms people understand. 

The function of the Exchange, of 
course, is to provide facilities where 
the public can buy or sell securities. 
The Exchange owns no stock. We 
don’t buy or sell stock. Individuals 
or institutions which own stock use 
our facilities to buy or sell to other 
individuals or institutions. By cen- 
tralizing all the bids and offers for 
securities in one place, we enable 
the public to get the best price pos- 
sible for their stock, whether they 
want to buy or sell. This makes it 
possible for American industries to 
raise the money, through stocks and 
bonds, which they can use to finance 
their future growth. 


What general guidelines would you 
give people who are thinking about 
investing in stocks? 


First, one ought to be just as care- 
ful about investing money as one is 
about any purchase. People usually 
are meticulous in shopping around 
for an automobile or a refrigerator 
but too often when it comes to in- 
vesting, they invest money with a 
minimum of study and investiga- 
tion. 

A person ought to know what he 
is doing and make a careful study 
of particular securities before he in- 
vests any money. One way to do 
that, of course, is to get sound ad- 
vice from a reputable broker in 
whom you have confidence. 

You must tailor your investment 
risk to your capacity to bear it. 


You must determine what your in- 
vestment objectives are. This would 
lead you to decide whether you feel 
that you ought to buy bonds or 
stocks. And there are many people, 
of course, who should invest in 
neither and would be better off and 
happier with their money in a sav- 
ings account. 

We believe that, before a person 
buys common stocks, he ought to 
have an emergency fund set aside in 
the form of a savings account or 
maybe some bonds so in time of 
emergency he won’t have to sell his 
stocks. 

Another thing, you shouldn’t in- 
vest money unless you are sure your 
income will be above your expendi- 
tures. You don’t want to buy secu- 
rities today and then have to sell 
them tomorrow to meet living ex- 
penses. 


What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of long-term investment 
against short-term trading? 


Short-term trading is for the so- 
phisticated, knowledgeable person 
—a person who is devoting a good 
deal of time to following his secu- 
rity transactions and is able to keep 
close to his investment situation. 

I think the average person, and 
certainly the new investor, should 
approach the market with long- 
term investing in mind. An over- 
whelming majority of investors, in- 
cidentally, are doing just that. 


You have been urging a reduction to 
50 per cent from the current 90 per 
cent margin requirement on stock 
purchases. Would this involve a dan- 
ger of inflation or excessive specula- 
tion? 


Not at all. It would probably in- 
increase buying and selling activity 
on the Exchange somewhat. But we 
would have a more liquid market, 
which means a market that would 
be able to handle a larger volume 
of transactions with minimum price 
variations between sales. I believe 
that, in point of fact, a reduction 
in margins would actually minimize 
price swings on the Exchange by 
bringing a larger supply of stock to 
market—and this would prove bene- 
ficial to all investors. 


What do you think of the move in 
Congress to require withholding of 
taxes on dividends? 


I think it is premature. Industry 
and the Treasury, since last sum- 
mer, have been engaged in an edu- 
cational effort to make sure that all 
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Put it on a truck, 
car, machinery or lift truck 


Busy and idle time can both be 
measured. You know how long every 
stop lasted and at what time it 
occurred. From the tamperproof 
charts you can total quickly how 
many hours a truck or machine was 
operating and how many hours it 
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INVESTORS 


continued 


dividend income is reported for tax 
purposes as required by law. I think 
that Congress should do nothing in 
the way of withholding legislation 
until the results of this effort are 
proved. That won’t be possible for 
another six months at least. 

Withholding taxes on dividends 
would mean a great hardship for 
millions of people—particularly in 
the lower and middle-income ranges. 
Their incomes would be cut while 
they filed for refunds and waited 
months for repayment. 

Such legislation would increase 
the Treasury’s cost of collecting 


Miooney’s value 
hinges on extent of infla- 
tion in future years. 
Pressures will continue, 
but may be curbed by 
wise policies. For assess- 
ment of major influences 
now and in next decade, 
see article on page 36 


taxes because of the enormous 
amount of extra paperwork involved. 
It would also put corporations that 
have to withhold dividend taxes to 
great expense. I don’t think all this 
is necessary. 


What tax changes would you favor to 
help investors? 


I would cut the capital gains tax 
in half. I would cut in half the six- 
month holding period required for 
long-term capital gains tax treat- 
ment. I would increase the loss 
allowance from $1,000 to $5,000 a 
year. I would greatly increase relief 
from the double taxation of divi- 
dends. The present $50 exclusion 
and four per cent credit is inade- 
quate. I would increase the credit to 





at least 20 per cent, as they haye 
in Canada. 

I believe we ought to cut the 
progressive rates of income taxation, 
because we have to stimulate the 
incentive for people to save and 
invest. To provide an increasing 
standard of living for our increas. 
ing population requires the invest. 
ment of billions of dollars of new 
money each year. We must invest 
much more than we have in the 
past in machines and plant and 
equipment that will enable a worker 
to turn out more products and thus 
keep the unit cost of production 
down. Then we can have increased 
production without inflation. 


Do present tax policies tend to dis. 
courage investment? 


Without doubt. They tend to dis. 
courage both saving and investment, 
People may say, “Nevertheless we 
have a lot of saving and we have a 
lot of investment.” That’s true, we 
do, because we are a big country. 

The question is, however, do we 
have enough investment and saving 
to provide for the tremendous 
growth that we have to have? I be- 
lieve we do not under our present 
tax policy. 

Another problem is that our tax 
policies tend to favor the creation 
of debt by corporations. That is bad 
because it saddles companies with 
high fixed costs and makes them 
less flexible when business condi- 
tions change. Companies are much 
better off if they raise more of their 
capital in the form of equity rather 
than debt. 


What is the general business outlook 
for the next year? 


I think the prospects are good— 
again providing that we handle our 
economic problems intelligently and 
that there is no outbreak of war. 


Both steel production and automobile 
sales are below expectations. Do you 
regard these as trouble areas? 


We have in this country a pecu- 
liar failing: We assume that only the 
greatest is normal. The auto busi- 
ness and steel business could still 
be mighty good compared with any 
past average without reaching the 
great goals some people had pre- 
dicted would be achieved this year. 


How long can we go without a dip in 
business generally? 

I think dips and elevations in 
business are par for the course. 
They are going on all the time in 
many different lines and not always 
at the same time. I don’t foresee a 
serious, widespread decline. END 
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WORKERS ATTACK 
continued from page 21 


Hartley, and involved support pay- 
ments to the union by nonunion em- 
ployes who, in return, were entitled 
to union benefits. The other, al- 
though made under the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, involved a different situa- 
tion. 

General Motors cites these points 
to support its position: 

Taft-Hartley protects a worker’s 
right to refrain from union activity 
as well as to engage in it. 

It also prohibits an employer 
from encouraging union member- 
ship, with one exception: He may 
agree with a union to require his 
employes to become union members 
as a condition of employment. He 
may not, however, require member- 
ship in any state which forbids such 
compulsion. 

The exception to the prohibition 
against encouraging union member- 
ship refers only to requiring union 
membership and does not include 
the encouragement of union mem- 
bership through the forced payment 
of the equivalent of dues. 

The UAW admits that nonmem- 
bers who paid the equivalent of 
initiation fee and dues, as the union 
is demanding, would not receive 
any of the rights, privileges and 
benefits which UAW members get. 

They could not, for example, par- 
ticipate in union meetings, vote on 
ratification of their labor contract, 
receive the union newspaper free, 
get strike benefits when on strike, 
share in the union’s educational 
fund, or receive any other union 
benefits. 

The availability of these privi- 
leges and benefits, at no extra cost, 
would encourage employes who are 
paying the equivalent of dues any- 
how to join the union, and this 
would violate Taft-Hartley, General 
Motors contends. 

This is the situation in each of 
the 19 right-to-work states with 
respect to the agency shop: 
> Agency shop specifically forbid- 
den by right-to-work law—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Utah and Virginia. 
> Forbidden by other law—Texas. 
> Forbidden by rulings—Arizona, 
Nevada and South Dakota. 
> Agency shop held not enforceable 
(although not illegal) —Nebraska 
and North Dakota. 
> Agency shop legal—Indiana. 
> Decision pending in court—Kan- 
sas. 
> Not tested—Florida. END 
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- Chief Executive Officer, Mars, Inc., says... 


“Our Blue Shield protection is based 


on actual doctor-patient experience!” 


“It seems only logical that, in planning ahead for 
medical care protection, physicians themselves can 
give real help. In Blue Shield they do. Actually, our 
Blue Shield Plan is sponsored by the local medical 
society. I am sure this is a primary reason why it 


works so well for us!” 


VERY BLUE SHIELD PLAN 
K across the nation is spon- 
sored by physicians. This as- 
sures people realistic protection. 

Blue Shield helps with doctor 
bills for hundreds of types of 
operations and many other 
services. Cost in relation to 
value is low. One reason: Blue 
Shield Plans are set up so that, 
aside from reserves and man- 
agerial expenses, all money re- 
ceived goes to pay for benefits. 
Blue Shield readily fits com- 


pany welfare plans. Its effec- 
tiveness is proved by its record 
growth to 45 million members. 
For specific informa- 

tion, call your local 
Blue Shield Plan. 


Service marks registered by 
Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 


BLUE 
SHIELD. 





Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NEW STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 
FOR INDUSTRY! 


























Can you use honeycomb in your business? 


UNIVERSITY 


New fabrication and manufacturing techniques developed by Rohr show great Perhaps you can put this dramatic new 
promise of a cost breakthrough for brazed stainless steel honeycomb sandwich material to work in your business. A new 
structures, There are countless possible applications throughout industry . . . perhaps brochure, explaining the characteristics of 
a honeycomb paneling in detail, is available 
; ie — ec widely used in _ whet a = — upon request. Write Mr. B. R. Alsobrook, 
ee roader applications as its unique characteristics become better known to Manager, Brazed Stainless Stee! Products, 

; : : ; Rohr Aircraft Corp., P.0. Box 878, Chula 

The “sandwich of steel” is able to withstand great temperatures for prolonged Vista, Californi P ; 
periods — six times that of aluminum, for example. It can cope with sonic and a ee 
acoustical environments impossible for conventional structures. 

Brazed honeycomb sandwich panels offer outstanding insulation qualities, and their 
structural characteristics are extremely attractive when the problem is to increase 
strength while substantially reducing weight. 


Rohr, a pioneer in the development of brazed honeycomb, has evolved new methods 
which permit the fabrication of these structures in virtually any size, quantity or 
configuration, including flat, wedge, curved, and compound curved panels. 


For less demanding applications, principally where the problem is one of strength/ i Ty r p 


weight ratio, Rohr honeycomb panels can be fabricated more economically from 


other materials and bonded adhesively rather than by brazing. i 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ig 
& 


; 
World’s largest producer of components for flight ¢ Main plant and headquarters: Chula Vista, Calif. @ Plant: Riverside, Calif. ¢ Assembly plants: Winder, Ga., Auburn, Wash, 














SPECIAL 
LETTER 


NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT ON: REG trade invasion 





COMMUNIST TRADE INVASION of our hemisphere will intensify importantly in 





months ahead. 
Planned: Spectacular drive to subvert key Latin American economies, tie 


economic dependence to Soviet nations where possible. 





This means: Changing conditions, new challenges for U. S. businessmen doing 
business with Latin Americans. Means, too, that problems will grow for U. S. 


government--which spends tax money to aid Latin development. 
* * * 


WHY ARE REDS AIMING economic guns at our hemisphere? Because it's an area 
where effort could pay off fast. No region is in process of greater economic 
change, has greater chance for more rapid expansion. Example: Food 
production could be multiplied fivefold if modern methods were employed. 

Reds know of this bright future, want to impress other parts of the world 


by taking credit--if they can--for coming economic advancements. 
* * 


WHAT LATIN AMERICA MEANS to U. S. business is this: Region is buying an 
average of nearly $300 million worth of merchandise a month from us. That 
means they're buying $1 of goods for every $3.56 we sell to all others. 

But that's not all. Latin Americans pay $225 million a year to U.S. com- 
panies for services of many kinds...engineering, insurance, royalties, 
advertising, etc., and $290 million a year for transportation. 

Inside U. S., Latin travelers spend $275 million a year. Investments in 
Latin America pay us about $750 million a year. 

All together: We are paid about $5.1 billion a year for goods, services, 
travel, etc. Compares with $18.2 billion we get from all other countries. 

Is U. S. bleeding Latin America? That's communist charge. But it's not 
true. Commerce is two-way street. We're buying an average of $310 million 


worth of goods a month from them. That's equal to $1 for every $3.12 we 
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SPECIAL LETTER: RED TRADE INVASION 





Spend with all other nations. Other money flows from U. S. into Latin 
nations. Example: U. S. citizens touring for pleasure, business reasons spend 
close to $440 million a year. 

All together: We pay republics about $500 million a year more than we 
get from them. 

Private investments make jobs, Spur economic growth. We have $9 billion 
invested there in plant, equipment...new investment pouring in at annual 
rate of about $600 million. That creates average of 900 new jobs a week. 

U. S. firms in Latin America already provide jobs for 625,000 workers. 
About three quarters of gross revenues of U. S. companies there is paid 
out in Latin America for taxes, wages, materials costs. Taxes paid by U. S. 

firms provide 15 per cent of all government revenues. 

U. S. tax money also aids Latin growth. Example: Export-Import Bank has 
loaned more than $2.5 billion in past 10 years. 

Other tax money flows south through Development Loan Fund, International 


Cooperation Administration, other agencies. 
* * * 


THESE ARE TARGETS Reds are hitting first: 
Cuba--First Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan journeys to Cuba, agrees 
to supply oil, wheat, pig iron, rolled steel, fertilizer, aluminum, newsprint, 
sulphur, machinery. Big Red will buy five million tons of sugar by '64. 
Argentina--Russia agrees to supply $100 million credit at 2% per cent for 
purchase of oil, railroad, roadbuilding, electrical equipment, machinery. 
Brazil--Russia signs $214 million trade agreement, will exchange machinery, 
oil, wheat, for coffee. 


Other prime targets Reds want: Uruguay, Chile, Central American states. 
* * * 


PROSPECTS FOR SUCCESS? Slim--over all. Reds don't really expect to wreck 
our trade arrangements fully. They expect to frustrate key areas of 
commerce as they have in other regions. 
Watch specifically for communists to concentrate on oil industry, farm 
machinery. Next U. S. setback is likely to come in Argentina, Brazil. 
Soviets have 75 technicians in Latin America now. They expect to have 


hundreds there by next Christmas. 
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It must be capable of striking back with a retaliation so 
devastating that no potential enemy would dare aggression. 
In short, we must have the power of total retaliation —plus 
the swift, all-round capability to meet any threat to world 
peace, anywhere, anytime. 

To maintain this effective force for peace, we must have 
in being a careful balance of weapon systems. Missiles 
alone cannot provide for the full spectrum of military ac- 
Hon to meet any situation. Some victories are achieved only 
by the unique abilities of man. Man alone has the ability to 
reason, think, exercise judgment, observe, make spot de- 
cisions. Only a man can investigate, report, and return. 


And most significantly, only a manned weapon system can 
be put into instant action yet still be recalled before the 
final commitment to strike. 

This is why the Mach 3 B-70 is being developed—to as- 
sure America of a secure retaliatory force in the future. 
And with this force rests our hope for a durable peace. For 
this is the only way the Free World can truly win: not by 
waging a third world war—but by preventing it. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. A\ . 
SERVING THE NATION’S INTEREST FIRST AA 
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WHAT MAKES A 
OF. W010 KO) 
ACCURMTE? 





We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy 
of the Friden fully automatic calculator. 
But neither it nor any other calculator can | 
get a right answer from a wrong entry. 
The calculator that allows the smallest 
margin for operator error will actually 
prove to be the most accurate. 

The Friden SBT requires fewer manual 
keystrokes, fewer operator decisions than 
any other calculator on the market* In 
terms of day-to-day output, this makes it 
the most accurate calculator you can buy. 
For a no-obligation, ten-minute demon- 
stration of “The Thinking Machine of 
American Business,” call your Friden 
man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, | 
California. | 
*This is PRACTIMATION: automation 
so hand-in-hand with practicality there can 
be no other word for it. © 1900 raven, ine 


ec = |riden 


FRIDEN, INC., SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD. 
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POLITICS 


continued from page 60 


tribution by a local of the Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers Union and five 
of its officials. The case is presently 
awaiting trial. 

There have been two recent prose- 
cutions involving the prohibition 
against anonymous campaign litera- 
ture. Awaiting trial in Arizona is a 
case involving two persons who were 





indicted for circulating a picture of 
Joseph Stalin with a caption sug. 
gesting that Stalin would be grate. 
ful if the voters would vote for Sen. 
Barry Goldwater. And an_ indict- 
ment was obtained and a case tried 
in the District of Columbia involy- 
ing a counterfeit copy of the United 
Mine Workers Journal which was 
circulated in West Virginia around 
election day, and which did not con- 
tain the views of the United Mine 
Workers. END 


POLITics: What unions do 
—and businessmen don’t 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS have 
just begun to get really interested in 
the practical side of politics. Un- 
ions have been politically active for 
years. 

The fact is that business is far 
behind the unions in political activ- 
ity. Even though federal law re- 
stricting political expenditures ap- 
plies equally to corporations and 
unions, there are big and important 
differences between business and 
union programs. 

Corporations are not doing many 
of the things in politics which un- 
ions are doing. Here are some of 
them: 


Political organizations 


Unions have set up many politi- 
cal organizations, staffed with paid 


| union officials, which function like 


any regular political group. (See 
“Unions Push Biggest Election 
Campaign,” NATION’S BUSINESS, 


| May.) With paid help and funds 


available, they can sometimes be 
more effective than the party or- 
ganizations. 


Political funds 


Union political groups raise mon- 
ey which they give to favored can- 
didates to help them get elected and 
use for other direct political activ- 
ity, such as advertising and radio 


| and television programs. 


Additional funds from _ union 
treasuries are used for voter regis- 
tration, election-day workers, politi- 
cal conferences, publishing and dis- 
tributing voting records and other 
political literature and many other 
so-called educational efforts. 

Of 184 Democrats in the House 
of Representatives who voted for the 
original Landrum-Griffin labor re- 
form bill last year, 115 had received 
financial assistance from and were 


supported by the AFL-c1o Commit- 
tee on Political Education. 


Voting records 


Many of labor’s political organ- 
izations compile records of how con- 
gressmen vote on labor and other 
legislation of interest to the labor 
movement. They usually indicate 
whether the legislator voted “right” 
or “wrong” (from the union stand- 
point) on each bill. Depending on 
his score of “right” and “wrong” 
votes, the legislator is rated as 
friendly or unfriendly to organized 
labor. 


Endorsements 


Unions publicly endorse favored 
candidates, publicize them in union 
publications, and urge union mem- 
bers and others to support them. 
The endorsements cover more than 
the major federal and state candi- 
dates. 

The United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal for May 1, for instance, in- 
formed union miners that, while the 
union was neutral in West Vir- 
ginia’s presidential primary, it was 
not neutral in other primary races 
in that state. The newspaper then 
listed favored candidates for gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, _ state 
legislature, and many local offices, 
including sheriff, prosecuting at- 
torney and judge. 


Screening 


Before deciding on endorsements, 
it is the practice of union organ- 
izations to send questionnaires to 
all candidates for office asking them 
how they stand on specific issues. 
Many of the candidates are invited 
to appear before a screening com- 
mittee to clarify their views and 
commit themselves as to what they 
would do in given situations. END 
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NOW ! Every office can afford the speed, ease 
and “printed-page” results of electric typing 
at less than ‘2 the cost! 
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YOU CAN BE A BETTER LEADER 


Your work with people can be helped by applying these six principles 


THE AVERAGE executive spends about 60 per cent 
of his time in meetings and conferences. This recent 
survey finding points up the fact that ability to work 
in and through small groups is one of the most useful 
skills a manager can have. 

Like most management skills, this one has to be 
developed. Managers who are adept at human rela- 
tidns on a man-to-man basis may be clumsy at work- 
ing with groups. 

Here are six suggestions for improving your per- 
formance as leader or member of a business work 
group. They come from Dr. Gordon L. Lippitt, a pro- 
fessional psychologist who is program director of the 
National Training Laboratories. 

Dr. Lippitt’s organization has done pioneering re- 
search in group processes for 12 years. Founded in 
1947, NTL concentrated initially on training leaders of 
educational, religious and civic groups. But in recent 
years managers have constituted a large proportion 
of its clientele. 

To work more effectively in group situations a 
businessman needs to develop: 


1. Awareness of his own impact on a group. 


2. Insight into the needs, abilities and reactions of 
others. 


3. Sincere belief in the group approach to problem 
solving. 


4. Understanding of what makes a group tick. 
S. Ability to diagnose the ailments of a sick group. 
6. Flexibility as a leader or member. 


The first two qualities are closely related. Both 
require what Dr. Lippitt calls sensitivity. 


1. Awareness 


Many people who are alert to human responses in 
their ordinary business and social contacts become 
quite insensitive when they are functioning in a group. 
They plow ahead, intent on their own role or con- 
tribution, and never pause to observe the effect of 
their behavior on the others. 

People tend to act this way for at least two dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Some feel vaguely insecure in a group situation. 
Their nervousness causes them to develop calluses 
on their mental antennae which would normally pick 
up the nuances of response from others. Some are 
born actors who are so exhilarated by the opportu- 
nity to impress several people at once that they can be 
brought down to earth only by the most blatantly 
negative reaction from the captive audience. 
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You probably know already which of these types 
you are. If not, a littie self-analysis should enable 
you to find out. In either case, the antidote is to make 
a conscious effort at future meetings to observe how 
you are acting, how much or how little you are talk- 
ing, how attentively you are listening when others 
talk, and how your behavior is affecting the rest of 
the group. 

Unless you are a remarkable fellow, you will prob- 
ably be surprised at what you learn about yourself 
when you become a participant-observer rather than 
merely a participant. You may find, for example, 











Handling group requires skill 


that the sense of humor which you always considered 
to be a welcome relief from tension is actually an 
irritant and a distraction to others. Or you may learn 
that some of your colleagues regard your habit of 
doodling as a sign of boredom rather than concen- 
tration. 

Sensitivity is doubly important if you are leader of 
the group. 

Your status means that your impact on the pro- 
ceedings, for better or worse, is likely to be greater 
than anyone else’s. 

It also means that you are less likely to be told, by 
any overt word or gesture, when you are rubbing the 
group the wrong way. 

You will have to rely on much subtler forms of 
feedback—the expression on a man’s face, the tone of 
his voice, the tense or relaxed atmosphere of the 
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meeting itself, the apathy or enthusiasm which the 
group exhibits when you call for ideas. 

As a group leader, and to only slightly less extent 
as a member, you need also to recognize the effects of 
other people’s behavior on you. You don’t have to 
like a man in order to work effectively with him in 
a group, but it is important that you realize that you 
don’t like him—and to differentiate between his per- 
sonality, which irritates you, and his ideas, which 
may be extremely valuable. 

For example, you may have a violent prejudice 
against people who chew gum. It is not necessary 
that you abandon this prejudice if you find yourself 
in a group that includes an incurable gum chewer. 
But it is necessary that you recognize the existence 
of your prejudice and make allowances for it in ap- 
praising or responding to a statement which your 
gum-chewer has made between chomps. 


2. Insight 


Insight into the needs and abilities of others is an- 
other form of sensitivity that pays big dividends in 
group leadership. All human beings share certain 
basic needs—for affection, acceptance, recognition, a 
sense of belonging, a sense of achievement. 

If an individual finds that some or all of these 
needs are being satisfied through his participation in 
a group, he will be an enthusiastic and constructive 
member. On the other hand, if the group consistently 
ignores or frustrates his needs, he is likely to become 
hostile or apathetic. 

He may have no idea that these subconscious psy- 
chological drives are affecting his group performance. 
But a sensitive leader can learn to spot the symptoms 
and take corrective action. 

One highly effective way to satisfy an individual 
member’s psychological needs—and at the same time 
improve the effectiveness of the entire group—is to 
probe constantly for unexpected abilities. 

You call a man into a meeting to serve as an expert 
on some particular phase of the business that is 
assigned to him. But if you give him a chance to par- 
ticipate broadly, you may find he has a lot of wisdom 
to contribute on some entirely different matter. That 
helps his ego—and adds a valuable human resource 
to the potential of the group. 


3. The group approach 


Many executives appoint committees, call meetings 
and go through the motions of consulting others be- 
cause that is the way they are expected to act. But 
they never really delegate decision-making powers to 
any group. They walk into a meeting with their minds 
made up, and manipulate the group until it arrives 
at—and rubber stamps—the decision already reached. 
To such executives, group procedures are a sham— 
a device for persuading people they are participating 
when in reality they are not. To use a group in this 
way is worse than a waste of time. People know when 
they are being manipulated, and they always resent it. 

There may be times when an executive will want 
to call a group together simply to announce a de- 
cision. That is perfectly legitimate provided it is 
made clear that the meeting was called purely to 
communicate a decision for which higher management 
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accepts full responsibility. But you should never 
pretend that the group itself is taking part in the 
decision. 

There are also occasions when it is far wiser for 
a manager to turn a problem over to a group for 
solution, with no strings attached. Many of the prob- 
lems that arise in modern business are so complex 
that no one man, however brilliant, can possibly 
have all of the expert knowledge required to solve 
them correctly. The group approach enables you to 
bring a wide variety of experiences, backgrounds, 
viewpoints and technical competences to bear on a 
problem. 

Group procedures also tend to lead to more crea- 
tive solutions. It is remarkable how many people 
have their best thoughts when they are stimulated 
by the thoughts of others. 

Another important reason for letting a group solve 
a problem is that people feel committed to a deci- 
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YOU CAN BE A BETTER LEADER continued 


‘Te 


sion which they have helped to reach. If you must 
rely on others to implement a decision, you will do 
well to let them participate genuinely in the decision- 
making process. Even if you feel compelled to dictate 
the basic policy, you can usually delegate to an ap- 
propriate group the task of working out details of 
its implementation. 


4. Understanding 


An understanding of what makes a group tick will 
enable you to follow several basic rules for releasing 
the group potential. 

The first step is to define clearly the problem about 
which a decision is to be made. Try to get a single, 
sharply focused question before the group. More time 


is wasted in meetings because of failure to pinpoint 
the problem than for any other reason. q 

The next step is to clarify the jurisdiction of the — 
group. How much latitude does it have for reaching © 
a decision? Is it serving merely in an advisory capac. — 
ity, or is it fully responsible for a binding decision? — 
Uncertainty on these points will cause members to be 
wary about giving their opinions. 

Try to create a relaxed, permissive atmosphere. 
Let it be known that you want contributions—and 
candor—from all participants, that no one is there | 
just to listen and nod. . 

Withhold your own ideas about a solution, if you | 
have any, until late in the session. ; 

If you put them on the table too early, you may 
give the group the false impression that you have © 
already made up your mind and are merely looking 
for yes men. 

Elicit as many ideas as possible before beginning ~ 
to evaluate or criticize any particular solution. If you 
let the evaluation process begin too soon, it will choke 4 
off the production of alternative solutions and rivet 7 
attention on the first few ideas advanced. 

Dissociate ideas from the men who put them for- 
ward. Never refer to “Jack’s plan” or “Jones’ pro- 
posal.’”’ Keep personalities and personal rivalries out 
of the picture as far as possible by giving each pro- 
posal a neutral designation—‘“‘plan A” or “suggestion ~ 
No. 1.” 

Don’t ask the group to guess when it’s possible to 
get facts. If it is difficult to weigh the relative merits | 
of one or more solutions without further investigation — 
or testing, postpone a decision until a later meeting. — 

Aim for a consensus of the group, rather than take © 
a vote. A consensus is usually not too hard to obtain ~ 
if you allow skeptics to record their misgivings, and 
if you make it clear that the decision will be subject 
to revaluation later if necessary. 


5. Diagnose the ailments 


Sometimes you can impanel a group of highly — 
competent men, follow all of the right procedures, 
and still the group won’t come alive and produce. 

That’s when you need diagnostic ability. : 

If you have developed self-insight and sensitivity — 
toward others you may be able to figure out what’s © 
wrong. You don’t have to psychoanalyze the mem- — 
bers. Just look a little below the surface of their 
conduct. 

Try to detect the unexpressed feelings and moti- 
vations that are causing them to fight among them- 
selves or to run from the problem. 

Watch for “hidden agendas”—the real interests 
that a group member is trying to further while pro- 
fessing to talk about the problem at hand. It may be 
necessary to bring some of these hidden agendas into 
the open—to lay aside the official problem until you 
have dealt with the distracting troubles. 

Generally, it is best not to rely entirely on your 
own diagnostic powers, but to enlist the help of the 
group itself in analyzing its difficulties. A good tech- 
nique for doing this is to distribute simple mimeo- 
graphed forms—usually called “post-meeting reports” 
—to be filled out anonymously by all participants 
immediately after adjournment. How did you think 
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Is your personnel program 
helping your business-or holding it back? 
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FREE GUIDEBOOK FOR 
OWNERS AND MANAGERS 




















|  MONY, Dept. NB-26 
| Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Please send a copy of MONY’s free Guidebook. 
| Name 
| Title 
| Firm 
| Address. 
County 
{ City or Zone. State 


MowaO- New Worx = 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. > 


Soles and service offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 
For Life, Accident & Sickness, Group Insurance, Pension Plons, MOMY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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MONY’S FREE 

PERSONNEL GUIDEBOOK 

can help you appraise your 
personnel policies and procedures 


The people who work for you are among your most 
valuable assets. Today, the successful businessman must 
keep up with the latest thinking in personnel adminis- 
tration, even though the field has become increasingly 
complex. 

MONY’s 64-page Personnel Guidebook gives you 4 
basis for evaluating and streamlining your present per- 
sonnel program or for developing a new one. 

Written in non-technical language, it covers 19 vital 
areas including: Organization, Grievances, Benefits, 
Time Off, Job Control, Ratings, Promotions and Trans- 
fers, Safety, Salary, Terminations, and Training. 

Whatever the nature or size of your business, you will 
find MONY’s Guidebook to a Modern Personnel Program 
most helpful. Send for your copy right now! 
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yOU CAN BE A BETTER LEADER 


today’s meeting went? What did you like best about 
it? What did you dislike most? What should we do 
differently next time? 

After you have used this blind questionnaire tech- 
nique a few times, you may find that the members 
of the group are prepared to do the evaluating out 
loud at the close of the meeting. When you thus suc- 
ceed in making a group conscious of its own proce- 
dures, and of its own responsibility to criticize and 
correct its inadequacies, you are on your way to 
mature and fruitful group activity. 


6. Flexibility 


The final piece of advice to those who have to par- 
ticipate in a large number of group meetings is: Try 
being flexible. 

Many different roles must be played in a group 
other than leader and member. For example, a group 





neéds idea givers and idea evaluators; question askers 
and information providers; critics and supporters; 
challengers and summarizers; stirrer uppers and 
peacemakers. 

Most people tend unconsciously to cast themselves 
in the same role or roles at every meeting they attend. 
But it is much better for the group—and for your re- 
lations with the group—if you vary your role from 
time to time. 

Try out a new role and see how you feel about it, 
and how the others react to it. If you’ve always been 
an idea giver, see how well you can function as a 
supporter, or vice versa. You’ll be amazed at how 
much more you can accomplish in a group through 
a little versatility—LoUIS CASSELS 


REPRINTS of “You Can Be a Better Leader” may 
be obtained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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Air 
Conditioner 


doesn’t use floor 


space...and it’s quiet! 

New, smartly-styled models suspend 
from ceiling. Save valuable floor 
space, install easily, operate quietly 
Ask your Janitrol dealer for an 


esumate. 


JANITROL HEATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 
A DIVIS! N F M f 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO - 


N CANADA MOFFAT'S LT 





THE 
TRANSPARENT 
OFFICE 

CHAIR MAT _ 
THAT LETS 
FINE FLOORS 
BE SEEN 


Dela provucts 


A DIVISION OF AIR ACCESSORIES, INC. 
P.O. Box 1440 © Fort Worth, Texas 


Branch Office, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Please send complete information on Floor Show 
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COMING: MORE JUSTICE 


FOR BUSINESS 


Congress hunts ways to keep 
the same agency from acting 
as prosecutor, judge and jury 


IN THE FUTURE, you may have better protection 
of your rights when you deal with federal agencies. 

A special Senate subcommittee is working on pro- 
posals now which would help correct a system that 
often allows the same agency to act as prosecutor, 
judge and jury. 

Under this setup, the businessman suspected of 
violating any of thousands of regulations is charged 
by the agency, tried by one of its employes, and often 
can make no effective appeal except to the agency 
which issued the charge in the first place. 

Changes proposed in the new legislation would 
provide, at the minimum: 


> Court-like procedure in the agencies’ administra- 
tive tribunals. 


> Complete separation of the judicial functions from 
those of rule-making and housekeeping. 


> Rulings based entirely on public record. 
> Broadened right of appeal to the courts. 
At most, the bills under consideration would: 


> Set up special courts to take over the judicial func- 
tions of several key agencies. 


> Establish an elite corps of federal commissioners, 
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not tied to individual agencies, to act as hearing offi- 
cers for the special courts. 

More than 120 administrative tribunals daily hand 
down federal decisions involving the life or death 
of business enterprises. This power is not reserved 
for the so-called regulatory agencies, such as the 
Federal Trade, Communications and Power Com- 
missions. It cuts across practically all government 
establishments. 

The Agriculture Department can revoke a con- 
pany’s license under the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
putting it out of business. The Pure Food and Drug 
Administration can order a firm’s products destroyed 
on the ground they’re dangerous to health. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board can ground airliners. 

Originally, Congress granted administrative agen- 
cies many of these powers to prevent courts, with 
their concern over Americans’ rights, from blocking 
government attemps to regulate some business prac- 
tices. 

In 1914, for example, the lawmakers decided to set 
up the Ftc with the power to order businessmen to 
stop unfair practices, instead of making the Justice 
Department seek a court order in each case. But 
critics point out that the FTc and other agencies 
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have broadened their powers far beyond what Con- 
gress intended. 

The Senate authorized its Judiciary Committee to 
set up a subcommittee on administrative practice and 
procedure to tackle the problem. 

Here’s the way the present system works: 

If FTC investigators decide a company is commit- 
ting an unfair practice, advertising falsely or getting 
too big through mergers, they ask the Commission 
to issue a complaint against the company. The com- 
missioners study the case and decide whether the 
complaint should be filed. 

If the company is cited, an FTC hearing examiner 
takes written or oral testimony and writes an order 
directing the company to cease and desist from the 
attacked practices or unscramble the merger. Or he 
may dismiss the case. 

The Commission itself has the last say. It can 
accept, reject or change the examiner’s decision. 
Dismissals often are reversed. 

Lowell B. Mason, a former FTC member, argues 
that it is not only wrong for prosecutors to act as 
judges, but that many Commission members have 
frequently paid no attention to the evidence. 

The chance of getting a Commission decision over- 
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turned on appeal to the courts is slim. The courts 
cannot decide whether the Commission reached the 
right verdict. They can rule only on whether the 
Commission met the legal requirement of basing its 
decision on substantial evidence. 

A bill by Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., North Carolina 
Democrat, would set out detailed instructions to in- 
sure that agencies carried out their judicial functions 
with all the safeguards for defendants’ rights pro- 
vided in court. It would prohibit any contact between 
officials who would judge a case and employes who 
took part in preparing or prosecuting it. 

At present, when an examiner decides the Com- 
mission’s prosecutors have failed to prove a case, the 
Commission frequently sends it right back to him to 
hear more evidence or retries the case itself. 

Take the FTC’s false advertising charges against 
a San Francisco company in 1954. 

Examiner Abner E. Lipscomb heard more than 
100 witnesses and decided in April, 1956, that the 
FTC staff had failed to prove its charges. But the 
Commission ordered him to seek more scientific tests. 

Once again; Mr. Lipscomb held hearings. Experts 
differed. Again the examiner concluded: 

“We recognize that the evidence supporting the 
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Of Course You'll Fit! «1 tike to think of busi- 
nessmen as bricks, solid structural units which, properly 
fitted together, form the economic strength of our cities and 
communities. 












“Didn’t most of our cities grow around the trading post, the 
market center, the general store? Wherever business was 
transacted, communities sprang up. And so it is today. And 
so it will be tomorrow. Cities will grow and prosper where 
the business element is vigorous, alert, organized; where 
private enterprise is encouraged; where business opinion is 
known and respected. 


“To be completely effective, a brick needs mortar—and other 
bricks. And it needs to be fitted carefully into the pattern 
which will give the greatest strength to the structure. 


“So, Mr. Brick, join your local Chamber of Commerce. We'll 
furnish the mortar. You'll fit!” 


Fete Frogress 


ss J Speaking for your 
: local Chamber of Commerce 
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continued 


complaint is too much at variance 
with itself. . .. The burden of proof 
has not been sustained.” 

The Commission, however, dis- 
agreed. “The record contains relj- 
able, probative and substantial eyvij- 
dence,” it ruled, and issued an 
order against the company. 

But a final decision is still in the 
future. The company has taken the 
case to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 

The Ervin bill has the backing of 
the American Bar Association, 
which has been urging reform of the 
administrative tribunals for many 


years. The ABA wants Congress to — 


go further and set up special courts 
to sit in judgment on Commission 
complaints. 


Establishment of special courts to 
take over decisions would leave the ~ 
Commission free to set the policies | 


for which it is responsible and to 
concentrate on prosecution of vio- 
lators in the special courts. Already, 
Mr. Berger notes, the administra- 
tive agencies, through rule-making, 
have established many more laws 
than Congress. The courts would 
still be bound to decide whether 
businessmen were abiding by these 
rules, so long as they were within 
the agency’s specific authority from 
Congress. 

But the court would not be in 
the dual role of rule-maker and 
rule-enforcer. 

Missouri’s Democratic Sen. 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., has intro- 
duced bills that would establish a 
trade court to handle cases under 
the Clayton Antitrust Act, the FTc 
Act, the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
Packers and Stockyards Act and 
various labeling laws. 

Under these bills, commissioners 
appointed by the trade court would 
take over the present duties of hear- 
ing examiners attached to the ad- 
ministrative agencies. The court 
would review their findings and its 
decisions could be taken, on the 
record, to the regular circuit courts 
of appeal. 

Opponents argue that the new 
commissioners and the special court 
would not be expert enough to judge 
the cases properly. Mr. Berger 
counters that the general run of 


commission members today are © 
clearly inexpert. He notes that the | 
Securities and Exchange Commis- — 


sion has had 15 chairmen in 20 


years, and contrasts the four-year — 
average tenure of present FTC mem- 
bers with the average of 20 years for ~ 
judges sitting on the courts. END © 
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NEW deep-penetrating RUSTIKOTE 
SAVES RUSTED METAL AS IT DECORATES 








These identical castings were weathered for 
years. The casting at left was wire brushed 
to remove loose rust and received one 
coat of Rustikote Clear. After 2 more years’ 


Stop waste and save maintenance dol- 
lars in your plant right now! Use new 
deep-penetrating Tropical RUSTI- 
KOTE to protect and decorate all 


rusted metal surfaces. 


Sprayed or brushed on, RUSTIKOTE 
penetrates rust, anchors to base metal. 
It resists corrosive action while pro- 
viding a hard, wear-resistant surface 
that lasts for years, indoors or out. 
Finish coats ia a wide range of colors 
make your equipment and buildings 


look better, last longer. 


Write for your free copy of RUSTI- 


KOTE bulletin today. 


RUSTIKOTE is a product of the com- 
bined research of Parker Rust Proof 


and Tropical Paint companies. 


HEAVY-DUTY MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1883 





TROPICA 





weathering, the Rustikote film remained 
intact. Further rusting was successfully 
prevented. The uncoated casting at the 
right shows the continuing deterioration. 











RUSTIKOTE 


SE Yj,.NA ETAL 
CLL 


HOW DEEP-PENETRATING 
RUSTIKOTE PROTECTS METAL 


This magnified cross-section illustrates 
RUSTIKOTE’S protective action. As it 
penetrates down to base metal, the rust- 
inhibiting additive resists further deter- 
ioration of the surface. The surface is then 
deep-sealed with a hard, Bakelite-rein- 
forced finish. 











PARKER 
RUST PROOF 
PRODUCTS 





PAINT COMPANY 


1134-1284 W. 70th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


SUBSIDIARY OF PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 
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INFLATION 


continued from page 37 


Will dollar-destroying inflation 
hang over the 1960’s as it did most 
of the decade of the 1950’s? 

Many studies indicate that living 
standards can grow faster in the 
1960’s than they grew in the 1950's 
—by five per cent or so a year, 
Such a rate of growth will again 
bring inflation unless capacity is 
allowed to expand as fast as de- 
mand. It is necessary that profits 
support an investment program 
which will expand capacity by five 
per cent a year, if demand grows by 
that amount. 

It is possible to expand capacity 
too fast and cause deflation, but the 
prospect and danger of inflation is 
far greater than deflation. 

Of course, demand still will be 
high relative to capacity in some 
areas. The development of new 
products and services will cause 
this. It will push up specific costs 
and prices. If the industries which 
are in a well-balanced position or 
in which supply exceeds demand 
are able to cut their prices, infla- 
tionary pressures during the 1960's 
could be less severe than in the 
1950’s. 

Employers have granted wage in- 
creases above justifiable levels be- 
cause the demand for goods and 
services was so great. 

But it is now becoming evident 
to management and labor that this 
is self-defeating, for many reasons. 
Competition is an important one. 
If the price of steel gets too high, 
reinforced concrete takes its place. 
If the cost of a plastered wall is too 
high, customers use plaster board 
or some other material. Competition 
between industries sooner or later 
makes reckless action by either 
management or labor unprofitable. 

White-collar salaries will increase 
with blue-collar wages in the 1960's. 
But the proportion of white-collar 
workers in industry should not in- 
crease as fast as it has. The shift 
has already been made to patterns 
which require large numbers of 
white-collar workers. Now _ the 
growth will be more gradual. This 
will put pressure on costs but not as 
much as in the past decade. 

Upward pressures on wages may 
be weaker, too. Forecasts of the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor 
suggest that the labor force will 
grow by more than 18 per cent dur- 
ing the 1960's. 

Demands for labor will depend 
on the technical, administrative and 
social progress that is made in 
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Branch manager |p 
wants secretary 
-frequently! 





ier 








“He isn’t a bad guy to work for, 
except for one thing. He dictates a 
bulletin for dealers, from three to 
eight pages, every Thursday. A letter 
shop delivers 750 copies late Friday 
afternoon. It would be darn near 
seven before I finished mailing the 
bulletins ... Which is why he needs 
a new secretary so often!” 


If mailings disrupt work schedules, 
bring on crises, run into overtime, you 
should have the new Pitney-Bowes 
Model 3300-FH —a small, low cost com- 
bined folding and inserting machine. 

The 3300-FH will fold and stuff into 
envelopes 500 single sheets in 8 minutes. 
Additional enclosures are made by 
another run through the machine. 

The 3300-FH handles letters, cards, 
invoices, leaflets, even stapled sheets. 


PITNEY-BOWES Folding 
« Inserting Machines 


Made by the originator of the postage meter... 
139 offices in the U.S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 
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It is easy to operate, can be set by 
anybody, without tools, in less than a 
minute. The inserter unit can be used 
separately or attached to any Pitney- 
Bowes folding machine. 

For daily or infrequent mailings, this 
folding and inserting combination is a 
real convenience, and a great time, cost 
and morale saver in any office. It speeds 
up mailings, permits one girl to do the 
work of several, and more efficiently. 

Call any PB office for details. Or 
send coupon for free illustrated booklet 
and case studies. 


The larger Model 
3100 Inserting 
Machine, with up 
to six stations, 
stuffs as many as 
six enclosures at 
speeds up to 6,000 
an hour. And can be ‘ 
attached to a PB postage 
meter mailing machine. 


a 


PitnEy-BoweEs, INc. 
1366 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 

Send free illustrated booklet and case studies 
on PB Folding and Inserting Machines. 
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RESTORATION COMPANY 
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Fly the route of history via & 
Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia, 
Land of the Queen of Sheba. Africa offers 
today’s newest travel adventure, greatest busi- 
ness potential. Fly overnight from Frankfurt 
(now 3 flights weekly) i in luxurious DC-6B’s. 

Incomparable service, first class or tourist. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices in the United 
States and Europe — Your TRAVEL AGENT. 


CA APKE OC 77k 2 
ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 
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INFLATION 


continued 


the 1960’s. Whatever emerges, the 
ratio of available workers to con- 
sumers will rise. 

However, the number of workers 
in the more productive ages, 25-54, 
will grow less rapidly than in the 
1950's. 

Employers will have to rely more 
upon younger, untrained, and older, 
less adaptable, workers. This may 
result in wage increase pressure if 
employers bid for the workers in 
the more productive ages. 

If this happens, wages for younger 
and older workers will be forced up, 
too. Wages tend to be set more by 
patterns than by the capacity to 
produce. But the absence of a gen- 


Congress spenders 
chafe under restraints of 
House Rules Committee. 
They plot new maneuvers 
to weaken panel’s strong 
conservative stand. Read 
what’s planned in article 
on page 38 


eral labor shortage may help make 
productivity gains larger in the next 
decade than in the last. 

Labor has come to expect large 
automatic wage increases. This ex- 
pectation will be hard to alter in 
the 1960’s. It could support infla- 
tion for some time. If the cost-of- 
living clause in contracts is con- 
tinued, the pressure will be even 
greater. 


How rigid? 

Price rigidities may still be pres- 
ent. Firms may hesitate to cut 
prices even when costs have been 
lowered or when a lower price would 





increase sales enough to reap higher 
profits. 

However, because the general de. 
mand-supply position for both labor 
and goods should be better in the 
1960’s than in the 1950's, cost jn. 
creases are less likely to be passed 
along as price increases. If produe- 
tive capacity is better used during 
the 1960’s than at the end of the 
1950’s, overhead costs will be re. 
duced. As the rate of inflation slows 
down, its impact in increasing de. 
preciation on new investment is re. 
duced. 

So the ratio of capital costs to 
the value of goods and services pro- 
duced may not increase as fast in 
this decade. 


What’s worked? 


The success of the Federal Re. 
serve’s monetary policy in checking 
inflation in recent years has been 
apparent. The Board has leaned 
against inflationary pressures by 
keeping a close rein on the money 
supply. The chances are small that 
this policy will be sharply changed, 

Competition from abroad will 
continue to grow. This will increase 
the need to hold down prices, as 
long as import policies permit this 
growing trade. 

A big question mark hangs over 
future government fiscal policy. In- 
tense pressures have multiplied for 
new and expensive federal pro- 
grams. Under the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, which has proclaimed 
government economy and_ fiscal 
soundness as a policy mainstay, fed- 
eral spending has still crept up- 
ward. The next Administration, if 
less concerned with the cost of liv- 
ing, could permit inflationary fed- 
eral spending and help start another 
wave of inflation. 

If future government policies 
channel an increased percentage of 
spending into the public sector of 
the economy and do not stimulate 
more private investment, inflation- 
ary dangers would grow. 

Some politicians are eager to give 
the federal government control over 
more economic decisions and be- 
lieve that a little inflation is a good 
thing under the theory that only in 
this way can the economy expand 
quickly. 

Lined up against this philosophy 
are those who maintain that the 
best opportunities for economic 
growth come with stable prices—as 
history proves—and also that only 
with price stability can growth be 
healthy and sound. Which philos- 
ophy wins out will have consider- 
able impact on inflation’s future. 

—ROBINSON NEWCOMB 
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= Customers stay sold when you give them service above and be- 
licies = : : 
ge of yond what they expect. W ith 2-way radio on the job you 
or of can often have your trucks dispatched while your customer is 
ulate still on the phone! It not only saves your customer’s time, but 
ation- enables your drivers to make more calls per day. Today’s new 
FCC regulations bring the benefits of 2-way radio to virtually 
) give every business owner . .. and new RCA 2-Way Radio equipment 
| over is today’s best buy in mobile communications. Only RCA will 
d_be- assume one source responsibility for your 2-way radio system— 
(ae from engineering and manufacturing to installation and servic- 
pand ing. Your choice of lease or purchase plans. Why not write for 
information about RCA 2-Way Radio for your business? 
ophy RCA Communications Division, Dept. H-250, Building 15-1, 
t the Camden, N.J. 
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GET MORE FROM YOUR TRAINING 


continued from page 43 


Let trainee use new knowledge 


quickly to prevent frustration 


because they are available and can 
be spared. It will carefully pick its 
ablest comers, the potential presi- 
dents and department heads. 

It will also make sure that the 
man himself wants to go to school. 
This point is stressed by George W. 
Bricker, Jr., former vice president 
of Celanese Corp., who is now serv- 
ing as a management training con- 
sultant to leading firms. Unless a 
man sees a management course as a 
welcome opportunity to progress to- 
ward his personal goals, Mr. Bricker 
points out, he is not likely to take 
full advantage of it. Indeed, he may 
regard it as a move to sidetrack 
him or get him out of the way and 
thus approach it with an extremely 
negative attitude. 

Timing is an important consider- 
ation in selecting candidates. Ideal- 
ly, a man should be sent to school 
when he is at a stage in his career 
where he needs, and knows that he 
needs, the broader outlook and 
deeper insights that the course may 
help him obtain. 

“We attempt to time participa- 
tion in a university program,” says 
W. M. Read, training director of 
Atlantic Refining Co., “so that it 
comes immediately before or shortly 
after a promotion to higher respon- 
sibility.” 

This seems to be a growing prac- 
tice among firms which have given 
careful thought to the proper role 
of outside training. Sherwood Hun- 
eryager of the University of Illinois 
surveyed 70 major firms and found 
that the men most frequently se- 
lected to attend management courses 
were those newly appointed to a 
position of increased responsibility 
or earmarked for early promotion. 

It should be noted that this prac- 
tice does not contradict the long- 
accepted axiom that promotion 
should not be a reward for com- 
pleting certain executive develop- 
ment activities. What is happening 
is just the reverse—attendance at a 
management course is being treated 
as the final step in preparing an ex- 
ecutive, already chosen on the basis 
of job performance, for larger duties. 

Other types of men who should 
be considered in choosing candi- 
dates for management courses in- 
clude: 


> Able specialists who need a broad- 
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er range of competency to qualify 
for true managerial positions. 

> Veteran executives who need a 
refresher course to catch up with 
new developments in their own 
fields, or to avoid getting into a rut. 
> Good men who are qualified for 
advancement, but for whom no spot 
is presently available, and who need 
to be kept challenged, interested 
and growing while they wait. 

Matching the man to the course 
is a crucial phase of the selection 
process. Some courses are designed 
primarily to improve leadership 
skills and to sharpen know-how in 
functional areas of management, 
such as accounting, marketing or 
production. Generally speaking, 
these courses are most suitable for 
younger managers and for special- 
ists who are moving into broader 
responsibilities. 

Senior managers may profit from 
a know-how course in corporate 
finance, but they usually do not 
need and would be excessively bored 
by exposure to purely functional in- 
struction in other fields. What the 
top manager needs, according to 
Dean Johnson, is the kind of far- 
ranging and reflective study that 
will deepen his understanding of the 
total environment in which he oper- 
ates—“‘where his company fits in his 
industry and country; the many 
forces that impinge on it and shape 
and direct his own effectiveness.” 

He needs a chance to read, think 
and exchange stimulating ideas with 
men of his own stature about “the 
role of technology in society, the 
labor movement, the political situa- 
tion, even the international situa- 
tion.” He needs “‘a sense. of history 
and feel for the social sciences.” 

Some university courses are su- 
perbly designed to meet these needs. 
The students sent to them should 
come from the top rungs of the 
management ladder. 

It is a waste of time and money, 
and an affront to the other partici- 
pants, to enroll anyone else in such 
a course. 


Prepare the students 


The company should know why it 
is sending a particular man to a 
particular course, and it should also 
make sure that he knows, too. 

“Participants in these programs 





are mature men, and they are sent 
as part of their jobs,” Mr. Bricker 
states. “They should never be al- 
lowed to think of attendance at g 
Management course as a period of 
rest and relaxation.” 

Whether an executive treats a 
management course as a company- 
financed vacation or as a serious op- 
portunity to improve himself de- 
pends in large part on his advance 
preparation. 

Dr. Earl Planty, professor of 
management at the University of 
Illinois and director of the Senior 
Seminar in General Management, 
says it is vitally important to “set 
up a serious expectancy of growth 
and improvement” in the minds of 
all students before they leave for 
school. 

“Talk privately to each man who 
is going to attend a course. Ask 
whether he has any specific personal 
objectives in attending. Try to get 
him thinking of himself and his 
personal needs.” 

The better management courses 
today are swiftly paced. Partici- 
pants are expected to hit the ground 
running. Reading assignments and 
other study materials often are sent 
to registrants in advance. A check 
on how a man is doing with this ad- 
vance homework is one way of 
letting him know, before he departs, 
that the company expects him to 
make the most of his opportunity. 


Use his knowledge 


Wise use of the returning trainee 
is, in many ways, the most crucial 
step toward realizing a good return 
on your investment. 

The graduate who comes home 
full of enthusiasm, only to discover 
that no one is willing to listen to his 
new ideas, soon becomes bitter and 
cynical. Unless you give him an im- 
mediate opportunity to practice and 
demonstrate his newly developed 
skills, his frustration may turn him 
into a less valuable employe than 
before he went to school. 

The worst thing you can do to 
him is to put him to work under a 
superior who resents the special at- 
tention he has received, and who 
regards his new-fangled ideas as a 
lot of academic nonsense. That kind 
of organizational climate, says Dean 
Johnson, will frustrate a good man 
and kill a mediocre one. 

If his attendance were related to 
a recent or impending promotion, 
the challenge of his new job may 
be all the outlet he needs. But if he 
isn’t moving up to bigger things, at 
least make sure that he moves to 
other things. Job rotation is a good 
developmental technique in any 
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A message for 
case, and it is particularly effective wonge 


it foll dastion ¢ 
s _—<— GROWTH-MINDED MANAGEMENT 


|. There are other solutions. 
a You can use him as a manage- interested in huge stores of minerals and chemicals, low-cost fuel, water 
of ment consultant. Put him to work, and power — and other factors relating to industrial opportunities. 
alone or as a head of a task force, 
a trying to solve some specific man- 
J agement problem that has been 
) 

B 





1 troublesome. ‘ 
i He will be at home with such a a d 
, job because his course placed heavy yo as 4 fi al 
emphasis on just such problem- 
of solving exercises. 


of You can use him to enliven, im- 
mr prove and update the company’s 
t, own internal training programs. Let 
at him serve for a while as an instruc- 


h tor or guest lecturer for plant sem- 
of inars on management. In this way, 
yr you apply the multiplier principle, 


and open a channel through which 











0 his new skills and knowledge may 

k flow through the whole organiza- 

1] tion. 

ot You can pick his brains. If you 

is have sent one of your best men to 
a really good school (and the proj- 

S ect was futile from the start if you = 

- didnt) the chances are that he in Treasure Chest Land 

d picked up some knowledge that not 

d even you possess. Be humble 

: —, smart enough, to learn — the Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming area y 
rom ' ‘ ‘ 

- Give other members of top man- so rich in natural resources 

yf agement the same opportunity by ° “ae 

: inviting him to report to them, in served by Utah Power & Light Co. and subsidiaries 

0 person or in writing, on any ideas Telluride Power Company and The Western Colorado Power Co. 


r he picked up which seem to have a 
bearing on company problems. 

Whatever assignment you give 

e him, be patient. 

] “Don’t expect change too quick- 

ly,” cautions Dr. Planty. “It may 

take several months, or even longer, 

for the effects of his course to be- 
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r come apparent. A good development 

5 program is a little like a shock. It : : 

i lets the man see himself, possibly Our brochure “A Treasure Chest in the Growing 

. for the first time. He needs time to WRITE West” is specific, concise, reliable. It discusses 

1 recover and assimilate his experi- for new 28 page the almost inexhaustible storehouse of raw min- 

1 ence. On several occasions, I have CHURE 1 ik cleeieibiaiae dita t d 

i seen no change at all in manage- BRO a rer ee Ss -- — eee a 

' ment course graduates for as long sources; transportation facilities, market growth. 
as two years—and then a sudden “hy Treasure Chest It tells about the human factors — climate, living 

spurt in performance.” in the conditions, unlimited elbow room. It lists nation- 

' If you’ve spent several thousand ' 


ally known companies already here. Inquiries 


‘ " 
wing Wes , 
Gro held in strict confidence. 


dollars on a man’s training, you 
may not feel like waiting a year or 
so for him to display concrete bene- 


) 
fits. But there are no short-cuts in 
1 





development. And the results, when 





they come, are worth waiting for. WRITE TO: D. H. White, 
—RAYMOND L. RANDALL Manager Business Development Dept., UTAH 
Dept. 92, Utah Power & Light Co., 
REPRINTS of “Get More from Your | Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Training” may be obtained for 15 
cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance. 
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“Our plant area used to be what the legal 
profession calls an ‘attractive nuisance.’ 
Children and dogs had access to the 
grounds. And we had pilferage and traffic 
tangles to cope with too. The installation 
of Anchor Fence really solved our problems. 
Traffic now flows more smoothly, employee 
cars are protected, and of course the safety 
of children is no longer a headache. The 
Anchor men made numerous trips to the 
plant to be sure the job was tailor-made 
to our needs.” 


Plants in: Baltimore, Ad.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, Cal. * Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities 


John Burrows, Plant Mgr., Ralston Purina, Davenport, Iowa, says: 


“,.. Anchor Fence really 
solved our problems.” 


Call your local Anchor office 
today for a talk with one of (jj 
Anchor’s trained sales engi- | 
neers. Write for free catalogue 
to: ANCHOR FENCE, 6531 East- 
ern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
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Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. ® 








ARRIVAL 


Totals and sub-totals automatically on 
exclusive one-touch control bar. Greater 
speed, convenience. Prints subtractions, 
credit balance in red. Precision-built in 
ten-key or full keyboard, hand or elec- 
tric. Sensibly priced, too! 
business 


VICTO machines 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Illinois 
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Victor Adding Machine Co., 
Chicago 18, Illinois 

Please send complete information 
about new Victor Premier Adding Machines. 
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OUTLOOK SIGNS 
continued from page 35 


In contrast, the recovery which 
began in April 1958 has stemmed 
far more from self-generating forces 
and has been accompanied with 
less inflation than in any previous 
recovery since the end of World 
War II. 

This recovery has been accom. 
plished without a significant rise in 
the wholesale price index and with 
only a small increase in the con. 
sumer price index in nearly two 
years. 

The expansion in plant and equip- 
ment has not been a hectic rush to 
add physical capacity, but, rather, 
a steady process of investment de- 
signed to do two things: 

First, cut costs wherever possible. 

Second, innovate, particularly in 
terms of creation of demand either 
by new products or marked product 
improvement. 

It is the payoff, too, of a decade 
or more of intensive research and 
development, which should spawn 
even greater demand for plant and 
equipment in the future. 


In view of the fact that the current 
boom has not been wild, would you 
think that this is perhaps a character. 
istic that we will see more of in the 
future? 


Yes. The widespread planning 
process now prevailing in industry 
and the fact that investment is in- 
creasingly being geared to longer- 
run considerations should add great- 
er stability and should help reduce 
the severity of contractions, as well 
as their duration. 

Then, of course, there is the in- 
creased intervention of government 
through its countercyclical activi- 
ties. 


Is government action very effective? 


I would place my primary hope 
on fiscal and monetary policies of 
government, in terms of the contti- 
bution such measures can make, 
rather than on any of the other anti- 
recession devices—in other words, 
tax reduction and easier credit, 
rather than public works. 


What actions can businessmen take 
to soften the impact of fluctuations’ 


For the short run, closer invert 
tory control; for the long term, 4 
better scheduling of investment in 
new plant and equipment, with the 
emphasis, wherever possible, upot 
capital budgeting, long-range Pro 
jections, and gearing investment 4 
closely as possible to the long range, 
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ner, A time-tested principle of 
de- warfare—swift maneuver- 
ble. ability —is the railroads’ 
a newest contribution to the 
uct Missile Age. 


Mobile launching pads on wheels 

will be able to fire missiles of inter- 1 
continental range from almost any 
point along the nation’s 220,000 
miles of railroad line. Most impor- 
tantly, the mobility of these bases 
protects against enemy detection 
and destruction. 





This development, announced by 
the Department of Defense, under- 
scores once again how the needs 
of the nation are met by the rail- 
roads—the backbone of our trans- 
portation system in war and peace. 








And it’s one more reason why the 
health of the railroads must be as- 
sured through enlightened public 
policies, providing for equal treat- 
ment with competing forms of 
transportation. America’s railroads 


é —lifeline of the nation—are the 
ti- main line to your future. 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


COMPANION TO FAMOUS NU-KOTE CARBON 
J v 
ONE RIBBON FOR“ALL YOUR JOBS 


THERMOFAX AND MULTILITH P ESSES PLUS ALL REGULAR JOBS 


ONE SPOOL FOR MOST MACHINES 


ALL NOISELESS, MOST PORTABLES, STANDARDS AND ELECTRICS 


OUTLASTS OTHERS THREE TO ONE 


THREE TIMES THE WEAR, ONE-THIRD THE RIBBON CHANGES 


More important extras: Nu-Kote gives you clean, clear, 
printing press sharpness. Nu-Kote’s red reproduces as 
clearly as its black in the Thermofax process. Made 
by the people who bring you Nu-Kote Carbon Paper, 
the extra long-lasting one with the plastic base. Avail- 
able through authorized Burroughs M&V dealers. 
Or send coupon below. Dealer Sales Dept., Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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: Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan : 
*K : GENTLEMEN: *« 
“ Buy where you see this sign : =. Send me more information on the New Nu-Kote Typewriter Ribbon. ; 
ah Tell me the location of my nearest Burroughs M & V dealer. 
¥ NU-KOTE*: | wame " 
* CARBONS & RIBBONS : * 
> a product of FIRM ss 
: Burroughs : ADDRESS “a 
* Corporation ;  city_ ZONE__STATE __  ¥ 
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continued 


rather than curtailing drastically 
when recession hits. 


What is the origin of expectational 
data as a tool of business forecasting? 


Let me put this development in 
historic perspective. 

Until World War I, most of the 
statistics that made up our system 
of economic intelligence related to 
the dim and distant past. Call that 
Stage I. 

Most of the current statistics that 
businessmen use as guides to what 
is going on in the national economy 
were developed between World 
War I and World War II. In the 
interwar period we moved into Stage 
II, the development of a body of 
current statistics. 

Such measures as the index of 
industrial production, national in- 
come and gross national product, 
employment and unemployment, 
hours of work—to name only a few 
—were not available until after 
World War I. 

World War II further accelerated 
the flow of current economic intel- 
ligence. 

Today we can know within a mat- 
ter of weeks, in some _ instances 
within a matter of days, the trends 
in key economic statistics of the 
past month or the past quarter. 

Toward the close of World War II, 
interest intensified, not only in im- 
proving the body of current eco- 
nomic statistics, but also in antici- 
patory data for the postwar period. 
You may recall that several econo- 
mists feared mass unemployment 
when the government ceased to take 
$100 billion of goods and services 
off the market place, as it was doing 
at the peak of the war. One of the 
by-products of this interest was the 
Employment Act of 1946, which 
called for estimates of both prospec- 
tive labor force and prospective job 
opportunities. 

This again emphasized the need 
for anticipatory statistics. Slowly 
but surely we moved into Stage III 
in the evolution of our system of 
economic intelligence—the develop- 
ment of a body of foreshadowing 
statistics. 

Perhaps no development is more 
promising in the whole field of 
economics than is the emergence of 
anticipatory data, at least so far as 
the businessman is concerned. Here, 
for the first time, we come to grips 
with the question the businessman 
so frequently raises about economic 


forecasting: “But how about busi- 
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ALUMINUM PLATES 
in Under 2 Minutes! 
Office Copy Machine! 


ENLARGED or REDUCED copies are easy, too! Use 


any enlarger or camera, simply expose on GEVACOPY 


NOW! Professiona 
for OFFSET Duplication 
Make Them With Your 


As simple as making ordinary paper photocopies... 
the new GEVACOPY Method gives you professional 
quality aluminum offset masters that economically 
print as many as 30,000 first-quality offset copies! 


Rapid Negative, then proceed as simply as you do with 
“same-size” copy. Reproduces enlargements of even 
the most minute details with photographic accuracy, 


The GEVACOPY Method duplicates virtually any 
form of original copy. ..whether black and white or 
color! A scientific triumph of one of the world’s great 
photographic manufacturers, Belgium’s GEVAERT! 


excellent for microfilm “blow-ups” and fine half-tones. 


Po But offset plates are one facet of the GEVACOPY 
Method. Substitute a choice of GEVACOPY Positive 


Papers in place of Plate, and you have reproduction 


SAME-SIZE copies are a snap! Expose GEVACOPY 
negative in contact with original copy, then process 
in contact with the GEVACOPY Aluminum Plate... 
in an ordinary office developing unit! It takes less 
than 2 minutes—often as little as one. Cost: a fraction 
of usual professional metal plate prices. ..only 39c! 


) 


materials economical for even one copy! Choose 
standard weight paper, card stock, duplex 2-sided 
paper, translucent or clear film (use for overlays, 
diazo masters, overhead slides) ! These are but a 
few of the limitless applications of GEVACOPY, 
most versatile of all photo copy systems! 





Remember, there is no substitute for 
the speed, simplicity, reproduction 
perfection and economy of the 


[\COPY/ 


METIIOW 


Insist on Gevacopy ... by Gevaert 


-* 

- For complete 
information on the 
GEVACOPY METHOD, 
mail the attached 
postage-free reply 

card today! 





r a» 321 West 54th Street, New York 19, New York 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA,Jam 
ingeles * Dallas * Denver * San Francisco 


District Offices: Lincolnwood (Chicago), Ill, © 
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continued 


ness psychology?” or “How about 
consumer psychology?” 

Anticipatory data really are de- 
signed to measure not only inten- 
tions to buy, but also psychological 
attitudes, as they affect intentions 
to buy or invest. 

One of the first to recognize the 
value of expectational data was 
George Katona. In World War II, 
he and Rensis Likert, both at that 
time of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, began to collect expectational 
data relating to the sale of war 
bonds. From this pioneer effort sub- 
sequently emerged the surveys of 
consumer buying plans now con- 
ducted by the Survey Research 
Center of Michigan, the Survey of 
Consumer Buying Plans of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
and the initial exploratory work still 
under way involving the collection 
of consumer buying plans by the 
Bureau of the Census. 


How well can you rely on consumers 
doing what they say they expect to do? 


The true test of this still lies 
ahead. The approaches are so new 
it is difficult to match consumer 
plans with subsequent spending and 
arrive at completely documented 
conclusions. The results, however, 
for the decade in which such data 
have been collected and tested, are 
highly encouraging. One thing we 
have learned is that the life span of 
a consumer plan is relatively short. 
The plans are more accurate as they 
relate to the next month or the next 
quarter than when they relate to a 
year or longer, and so the trend has 
been to increase the frequency of 
collection of anticipatory data. 

We, in our series, survey consum- 
er buying plans daily and weekly 
for a total of some 60,000 interviews 
per year and observe significant 
changes from month to month, 
particularly when so extraordinary 
a factor as, say, the steel strike, 
begins to influence consumer psy- 
chology and the planning process. 

In the case of business intentions 
—and that is, in many ways, an 
even more volatile series than con- 
sumption expenditures—the results 
are far more encouraging. Here, in- 
tensive checks have been made of 
anticipations, as compared with ac- 
tual expenditures. I should say that, 
for the aggregate statistics, the vari- 
ance between anticipated expendi- 
tures and actuality is not too signif- 
icant. The swings are far greater for 
the individual company, but the 
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wide swings of the individual de- 
partures from plans wash out—those 
on the low side offsetting those on 
the high. 


Do you mean that expectational data 
for plant and equipment are more 
reliable than for consumers? 


At least at the current state of the 
art, yes. 

The president of a large corpora- 
tion does not come in on a given 
morning and suddenly decide to add 
a new rolling mill. A long period of 
gestation has preceded the planning 
process and when the board of di- 
rectors finally approves and author- 
izes this investment, it has far more 
economic significance than its coun- 
terpart as it develops, say, at the 
consumer’s breakfast table. 

With consumers, if you know the 
course of income, you can pretty 
well determine what the subsequent 
patterns of outlay may be for most 
soft goods and services. But, in the 
case of durable items, cars, electric 
appliances, items with a high degree 
of option relative to income, you 
can get wide swings, even in pe- 
riods of rising income. In 1956 and 
1957 incomes were higher than in 
1955, but automobile purchases were 
low in both of those years, as com- 
pared with 1955. Better guides are 
needed for the optional items. 

The soundest conclusions derived 
from expectational data, at least in 
the consumption field, relate to di- 
rection and degree of change rather 
than to absolute levels. It is still too 
early to spell out the specific num- 
ber of cars or electrical appliances 
that consumers plan to buy. The 
direction, either upward or down- 
ward, and the intensity of change 
can, I believe, be fairly accurately 
determined, even with the existing 
limitations. 


What are the limitations of expecta- 
tional data? 


Let’s say there are many. For the 
sake of analysis, let’s assume that 
the degree of error is greater than I 
believe it will be shown to be. In 
my judgment, this would not at all 
vitiate the expectational approach 
to consumer buying plans. What we 
need to know is the extent to which 
consumers either overestimate or 
underestimate their intentions to 
buy, in the aggregate, or for par- 
ticular items. 

Once we have this knowledge, we 
can then begin to apply correction 
factors to the plans as they are as- 
sembled in statistical form. The re- 
sults should still have forcshadow- 
ing significance that would be 
helpful to all concerned. END 





New Beechcraft Super G18 seats 7 (g 
seats optional). Airliner-type interior, 
Private lavatory. Food bar, 234 mph 
top speed. Up to 1,626 mile range. 
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New Beechcraft Model 65 Queen 
seats 6 to 8. Airliner-type cabin. Sepa 
rate pilot compartment. Private lava 
tory. Cruises over 200 mph. 





New ended Deletes seats 6, 
cruises over 200 mph. Supercharged fuel 
injection engines. New air-stair door. 
Optional couches. 





New Beechcraft 5-Place Travel Air is 
still the quietest, easiest-to-fly and 
easiest-on-gas twin in the 200 mph 
class. Up to 1,410 mile range. 





New Beechcraft Bonanza with fuel in- 
jection has top speed of 210 mph. Seats 
4 comfortably. 1,200 mile range. Amaz 
ingly easy to fly! 
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New low-cost addition ($19,995) to the famous line of Beechcraft executive 
planes, the Model 33 Debonair carries 4 people and their luggage at more 
than 3-mile-a-minute cruising speeds—for less than automobile mileage costs. 
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Are you thin at the top? 
Where is the company that has no emergencies? away fast ... and by helping your whole top team get 
Where is the company with enough top men to handle a bigger week’s work done. 
them fast? 
fast? Getting there fast is the trademark of the Beech- 
Now, at low cost, you can “buy” more work from craft Debonair. Its 225 h.p. continuous-flow fuel injec- 
yourself and your other top men. You do it simply by tion engine races you along with smoothness, comfort 
multiplying the number of “on the spot” decisions that and fuel economy hitherto unknown in its class. And 
"i a man can make in a week’s time. You do it with a it’s amazingly easy to fly —or to learn to fly. 
ne ir. ' F ' 
= Beechcraft Debonsir So get there fast and get there far in this newest of 
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As thousands of Beechcrafts are already doing, a 
Debonair can pay for itself . . . by helping key men 
cover wider territories . . . solve tough problems far 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET 





all the Beechcrafts. Get the facts now about low-cost 
Beech financing and leasing plans. See your Beech- 
craft distributor or dealer. 


Write for free illustrated brochure on the 
new Debonair and informative booklet, 
“The Dollars and Sense of Business Flying,”’ 
to Public Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft 
Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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NOW—CARRY ON YOUR 
PHONE CONVERSATIONS 
WITH NOTHING AT YOUR 
EAR OR IN YOUR HAND! 


—with 


VOICECASTER 


the new miracle transistor loudspeaker 
for your telephone 


Now everyone who uses a telephone can sit 
back, listen and talk completely relaxed— 
with both hands free! VOICECASTER is the 
amazing new transistor two-way loudspeaker 
that works with ANY = standard phone. 
When phone rings, you just place phone in 
VOICECASTER. Now you can hear perfectly 
without holding receiver to your ear—and at 
the other end of the line your voice is carried 
loud and clear—even cross country! 


No Installation— 
No Electrical Connection! 


VOICECASTER is completely portable—noth- 
ing to install—no electrical connection with 
the phone. Action is fully automatic—nothing 
to turn on or off. Volume contro! adjusts 
sound at the turn of a knob. Makes phoning 
a pleasure—you can hold conferences during 
phone call, take orders and notes, sort papers, 
refer to files—even 10 feet away from phone! 
Secretary can jot notes of two-way conversa- 
tion or record on tape recorder. VOICE- 
CASTER is ideal for your wife for use while 
ironing, etc.—and it makes the perfect busi- 
ness gift. 


VOICECASTER is built to highest standards, 
featuring a rugged transistor circuitry pow- 
ered by a battery that lasts more than a year. 
VOICECASTER is the ONLY loudspeaker sys- 
tem that works on ALL phones—not just one 
type. Order your personal unit today on this 
guarantee: if you are not thoroughly de- 
lighted with the time- and money-saving 
features of the VOICECASTER, return it in 10 
days for refund or credit. Only $39.95 plus 
$1.75 for Battery. Only one low cost—no con- 
tinuing rental charge. 


If not available locally, 
Order by Mail—Money-Back Guarantee 
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Executive 
Trends 


New hope for industry’s forgotten men 
Foremen are still victims of ‘“‘no-man’s-land” thinking in U. S. in- 
dustry, but their lot may improve in the years ahead. 

This is indicated by results of a survey recently completed by 
the Opinion Research Corporation. ORC looked into attitudes 
about first-line supervision in a nationwide sample of industrial 
organizations. The survey showed that a majority of plant man- 
agers regard their foremen as members of the management team, 
but are reluctant to give them the power of decision. 


>» Executive development efforts have tended to focus on the upper levels of 
management, with the result that little is being done to equip foremen fora 
more important role in the future. Yet, ORC reports, it is clear that tomor- 
row’s foremen will have to be highly trained, career-minded managers, vested 
with true decision-making power. Why? Because industry’s operations are 
increasing in size and complexity—trends which make it necessary for man- 
agement to decentralize authority downward. 


Turning foremen into managers 

Some companies are taking an enlightened view of foremanship 
and initiating steps to develop foremen into real managers, Opinion 
Research Corporation reports. 

ORC says a few firms have even abandoned the title “fore- 
man” to symbolize a break with the past and to give an added 
boost to their effort to train career supervisors who can assume 
final responsibility as managers of a whole operation, from man- 
power to budgets and profitability. 

If you want to put high priority on making the transition to 
career foremanship, ORC recommends that you first redefine the 
scope of the foreman’s job. If he is to be truly a manager, make 
sure he has the greatest possible authority. 


> Second, improve your method of foreman selection. Third, upgrade the 
educational requirements for the job. Fourth, re-examine your in-plant 
training, making sure that your program enlarges the abilities of men to 
the full level of their capability. Fifth, erase the insecurity of the job, 
particularly the threat that a man might be bumped back into the bargain- 
ing unit. Sixth, review your financial incentives for foremen. 


Consultants say their work is changing 
Management consultants are being called on more and more to 
advise business on its general management problems. 

Philip W. Shay, executive secretary of the Association of Com 
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suiting Management Engineers, says this trend reflects the fact 
that an increasing number of companies have hired staff specialists 
to handle their specialized problems. The result is that consultants 
are experiencing a growing demand for their services in the broad- 
er, more generalized problems of business management. 

The billings of consulting firms represented by ACME have been 
growing at a rate of five per cent a year. This, Mr. Shay says, is 
a marked increase over the rate a few years back, and indicates the 
importance of the profession’s contribution to American business. 


> Another booming adjunct to business operations is the professional re- 
cruiting field. The Association of Executive Recruiting Consultants reports 
that the number of companies using professional recruiters has quadrupled 
in five years. Size of U. S. firms using recruiters during 1959 ranged from 
those with sales under $10 million to those with sales of $1 billion or more. 


Profile of future executive 


What will be the chief characteristics of the top executive of the 
1960’s and 1970’s? 

Allan A. Gilbert, a member of the consulting firm of George Fry 
& Associates, says that one can predict with some confidence that 
the manager of the future will be “a coordinator of human effort 
and professional manager of men.” Mr. Gilbert says increasing 
specialization will make the manager of the future less able to cope 
with technical details than his predecessors. Instead, he’ll surround 
himself with management specialists and concentrate on coordi- 
nating various phases of the business. 

If the successful future manager is a specialist in any sense, it 
will be as a human relations expert, Mr. Gilbert believes. His train- 
ing will center around human dynamics and leadership. 


>» Competition in the 1960’s for good managers will be “excessive,” Mr. 
Gilbert asserts. He cites as evidence of this the fact that, while our general 
population is on the uptrend, the number of workers between the prime ages 
of 20 and 45 is actually decreasing. Yet this age group represents the great- 
est source of management personnel for the next 10 years and almost the 
only source for the subsequent decade. 


Forecasts marketing in the 1960’s 


We can look for a number of significant changes in the market- 
ing-design field in the 1960’s, according to Walter P. Margulies, 
president of Lippincott & Margulies, Inc., industrial designers. 

Mr. Margulies believes increasing stress will be placed on brand- 
company loyalties ‘“‘on the theory that real differences between 
competing products are practically nonexistent and that more and 
more buying decisions are being based on the image of the manu- 
facturer in the mind of the buyer.” 

There will be many new mergers and acquisitions, he predicts, 
with the result that corporate images—trademarks etc.—will 
change rapidly as more firms operate in product fields foreign to, 
and sometimes conflicting with, their established line. 


> Mr. Margulies expects the early 1960’s to witness the start of a big re- 
placement market, especially in home appliances, and the advent of the 
“super store,” which will combine the best features of the department store, 
discount house and supermarket. Door-to-door, telephone, cat2log and direct 
mail selling will revive with a vengeance, he predicts, as manufacturers seek 


to develop new (and old) means of distribution and sales to combat rising 
sales costs. 
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FIRST 
STEPS 
TOWARD 
FAIR 
WORK 
RULES 


How some companies find answers to 
automation, featherbedding problems 


ALL GROUPS in our economy will 
benefit from management’s drive 
against union make-work practices. 

Already these efforts are showing 
some progress. Some employers and 
industries have won union coopera- 
tion in revising work rules which 
keep costs up despite large invest- 
ments in new machinery, materials 
and methods. 

In other industries, notably news- 
paper publishing, so-called feather- 
bedding remains a big problem. In 
these, progress toward taking full 
advantage of new technological ad- 
vances, reducing waste and putting 
the brakes on inflation remains vir- 
tually at a standstill. 

In construction, stevedoring, 
meat-packing and glass industries, 
however, employers, through ag- 
gressive efforts and a willingness to 
help soften the temporary adverse 
effects on individual jobholders, 
have eased union resistance to prog- 
ress. 

A joint union-management study 
of the problem is under way in steel. 

At least three factors contribute 
to the growing management and 
public concern over costly union 
work rules. 

One is the spread of automation. 
Many companies found that the full 


. economies could not be realized 


from new cost-saving equipment be- 
cause of union rules that were de. 
signed to limit reductions in the 
work force. 

Another factor was the difficulty 
in cutting labor costs during the 
1958 recession and to meet compe 
tition of lower-cost imports. 

A third is the overriding pressure 
in some industries of poor financial 
returns which makes an all-out at- 
tack on featherbedding practices an 
unavoidable factor in survival. 


Work rule gains 


Construction Industry: The AFL- 
c1o Building Trades Department 
and the National Constructors As 
sociation have agreed in principle to 
a 10-point program “designed to 
promote the full use of labor-saving 
methods, materials, and machinery 
or tools.” 

The code condemns slowdowns, 
forcing of overtime, spread-work 
tactics, standby crews, and feather- 
bedding practices. 

The implementation of this code 
depends upon individual contract 
agreements. 

Progress has been made in some 
parts of the country. 

In Detroit, the painters have 
agreed to eliminate premium pay 
for using rollers, thus opening the 
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way to a greater use of that labor- 
saving device. 

In Chicago, three construction 
trade associations and the Plumbers 
Union have agreed to remove re- 
strictions on the use of power tools 
and to permit cutting, welding, and 
threading of pipes off the job site. 
In return for this concession their 
hourly rates were increased by 22 
cents. Expectations are that the sav- 
ings resulting from this change in 
the work rules will more than offset 
the wage increase. 

In New York, the Joint Industry 
Board of the Electrical Industry an- 
nounced a_ two-year agreement 
which provides for “‘increased auto- 
mation, the use of power-driven 
tools, reduction of coffee breaks and 
other time wasters, and inefficiencies 
in deliveries and the use of equip- 
ment.” 

The new program is expected to 
save $10.5 million a year. 

These developments may be the 
first step in an important reversal 
in the construction industry which 
long has been regarded as one hav- 
ing considerable featherbedding. 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana: Un- 
der attack in several industries was 
the ability of management to re- 
duce the size of work crews. Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana negotiated a new 
contract at one refinery which per- 
mits the company “more flexibility 
in scheduling work by consolidating 
a number of small work crews into 
one common labor pool.” In return, 
some of the affected workers re- 
ceived a wage increase of 1.5 cents 
an hour. 

The union had demanded a con- 
tract with a no-layoff provision. 
However, after a 17-day strike this 
demand was compromised by pro- 
viding that a worker who accumu- 
lates 40 hours of overtime will be 
laid off for a week, thus sharing the 
work. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.: After 
a strike of 134 days, the company 
and the United Glass Workers 
agreed to arbitrate the changes in 
work rules demanded by the com- 
pany. A three-man arbitration com- 
mission wrote contract clauses deal- 
ing with speed, controls, incentives 
and seniority. This was unusual be- 
cause arbitrators usually interpret 
existing contract clauses rather than 
write new ones. 

The commission also ruled on 
company requests to reduce the 
number of workers required for spe- 
cific operations. It set up several 
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general principles as a guide in 
handling 36 requests before it. 

Among these principles was: 
“Creeping technological and process 
changes, if they do reduce work 
duties without an offsetting increase 
in tension and responsibility, should 
justify manpower reductions on the 
affected operations.” 

Twenty-two of the glass com- 
pany’s requests were granted in full, 
five were granted with conditions at- 
tached, two were partially granted, 





Some employers’ get.union cooperation 
in eliminating wasteful practices 

by taking steps to cushion the impact 
of any reduction in jobs or pay 


and seven were denied. Most of the 
changes involved reductions in the 
size of work crews. 

One interesting aspect of these 
manpower adjustments was the com- 
pany’s promise to exercise its op- 
tion under the pension plan to retire 
employes between the ages of 63 
and 68 in sufficient numbers so that 
total retirements and terminations 
will, so far as possible, equal any 
reductions in manpower directed by 
the commission. In this manner the 
impact of technological unemploy- 
ment would be cushioned. 

However, the union may elect to 
achieve the same goal by insisting 
upon the retirement of junior em- 
ployes. 

The commission also provided 
that the company may increase 
speeds of machines for a three-week 
trial period. If the union does not 
agree to a new speed during that 
period, the speed reverts to the 
original pace and the matter may 
be submitted to arbitration. 

Delays in adopting incentive rates 
when jobs or operations were 
changed were proving costly to the 
company,. Under the arbitration 
commission’s decision, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass may now make a new 
rate effective without obtaining 
prior approval from the union. If the 


union does not agree to the rates it 
may file a grievance. 

The arbitration commission up- 
held, with some modifications, new 
seniority rules. The company may 
fill temporary openings—three days 
or less—on the basis of ability 
rather than seniority. Similarly, the 
board upheld competency as the 
basis for filling vacancies. 

Clearly, in these instances, man- 
agement has regained some control 
over assignments, incentive systems, 





and job content. These are signifi- 
cant reversals of the postwar trend. 


Study group 


The most vigorous battle over 
work rules was fought in the 
steel industry. The final settlement 
included none of the changes in 
work rules the companies demanded. 
However, a joint committee, with a 
neutral chairman, was established 
to study the local work rules and 
to make recommendations by Nov. 
30. The recommendations will not 
be binding on either companies or 
union. 

While it is difficult to separate 
the components of a collective bar- 
gaining settlement, the labor cost 
increase under the 1960 steel agree- 
ment has been estimated as less 
than half as great as under the 
previous agreement in 1956. To 
what extent this more favorable set- 
tlement was in return for manage- 
ment’s yielding on the work-rule 
issue is not evident. 

The results of the steel industry’s 
drive to amend the working rules 
will depend upon what the joint 
committee recommends and the ef- 
fect discussions during negotiations 
will have on plant-level resolution 
of such problems. The steel indus- 


try and the United Steelworkers 
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FAIR WORK RULES 


continued 


have demonstrated in the past that 
such joint consideration of a prob- 
lem can yield an answer satisfac- 
tory to both parties. The develop- 
ment of the present job-evaluation 
plan under the terms of a broad 
recommendation of the National 
War Labor Board provides an in- 
teresting illustration. 

With a neutral chairman examin- 
ing these rules it is not unlikely 
that the more flagrant abuses in the 
steel industry may be subject to 
some modification. Nevertheless, 
thus far the steel industry has made 
less progress in this area than have 
the other companies and industries 
discussed. 


Establishment of funds 


In two settlements, funds were 
established to help cushion the ad- 
verse impact of new technological 
change. They involve Pacific Coast 
stevedoring and Armour & Co. This 
problem does not exist in the steel 
industry. Steel companies are not 
restricted in the changes they may 
make in the work force when tech- 
nological changes are introduced. 


Stevedoring industry: A fund of 
$1.5 million is being set up by the 
Pacific Maritime Association. It will 
be used to compensate workers for 
hours lost because of more efficient 
methods of handling cargo. One of 
the practices that will be permitted 
is packing goods away from port 
in larger containers which can then 
be loaded mechanically aboard ship. 

The manner in which the fund is 
to be distributed to the workers is 
under study. If no program is agreed 
upon by this month the question 
will be submitted to arbitration. 

However, the industry cannot 
arbitrarily reduce the work force. 
Any reduction of gang sizes or num- 
ber of clerks, elimination of multi- 
ple handling, or other existing con- 
tract or working rule restrictions 
must be agreed to by the union. 

Nevertheless, the intent appears 
to be to cooperate when changes are 
needed. 

One of the objectives of the fund 
is to guarantee the fully registered 
work force a share in the savings 
effected by changes. Another is to 
guarantee the West Coast employ- 
ers the right to make changes and 
to remove restrictions. 

Thus, the agreement appears to 
accept in principle the need to ad- 
just employment in response to 
technological change, provided that 
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the work force shares in the result. 
ing savings. 

On the East Coast, stevedoring 
gangs agreed to handle cargo 
containers. Containers reduce the 

number of packages that have to 
be handled on the dock. A special 
fund is being established to com. 
pensate dock workers in part for in- 
come lost where such containers are 
loaded away from the dock. 


Armour & Co.: Modernization 
has been proceeding rapidly in the 
meat-packing industry. Armour’s 
contract recognizes that a “modern- 
ization program is vital to its abil- 
ity to compete and grow successful- 
ly,” and thus provide ‘“‘a reasonable 
return on capital invested .. . and 
assurance of continued employment 
at fair standards of wages, benefits, 
and working conditions.” 

The agreement also recognizes 
that mechanization and new meth- 
ods to promote efficiencies affect the 
number of employes required and 
the manner in which they perform 
their work. 

Armour is free to introduce tech- 
nological changes. However, the 
agreement provides for some cush- 
ioning of the adverse effects of tech- 
nological change upon employes. A 
fund of $500,000 was established. 
The company puts into the fund 
one cent for every 100 pounds of 
tonnage shipped. 

A committee of nine, headed by 
a neutral person, administers the 
fund. 

This committee is to study the 
employment’ problems _ resulting 
from modernization. Among the 
solutions to be considered are train- 
ing qualified workers to perform 
new and more skillful jobs, trans- 
ferring displaced workers to other 
plants, and other measures which 
will provide job opportunities for 
the affected workers. The fund is 
not to be used to increase severance 
pay benefits. 

Thus the Armour agreement is 
more concerned with how to mini- 
mize the impact of technological 
change on existing jobs than with 
work rules. Nor does it provide for 
any sharing by workers of the sav- 
ings realized. However, to the ex- 
tent that satisfactory adjustments 
are made to technological change, 
there should be less pressure to 
freeze present job patterns and to 
press for new work rules designed 
to preserve existing jobs. 

Some companies made no prog- 
ress in their attempts to modify 
rules. Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion abandoned a demand which 
would have permitted a reduction 
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in the size of crews used in strip 
mining. Similarly, several attempts 
to eliminate bogus type in news- 
paper publishing proved to be abor- 
ive. 

Some airlines were forced to in- 
crease the crews on jet airliners 
from three to four men. 


Railroads 


A current dispute on work rules 
involves the railroads. The carriers 
estimate that $500 million, or about 
10 per cent, of the labor bill could 
be saved if work rules could be 
modernized. 

The obsolete dual basis of pay 
has not been changed for more than 
40 years despite the large increase 
in output of the operating crafts. A 
network of antiquated seniority ar- 
rangements leads to multiple pay- 
ments for many jobs. The firemen, 
who were engineered out of their 
primary functions by the diesel en- 
gine, continue to draw some $200 
million annually. 

In Canada, a royal commission 
found that firemen are not necessary 
on diesel engines. Under the result- 
ing agreement, the Canadian roads 
are steadily reducing the number of 
firemen used in freight service and 
in yard operations. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad is 
reported to have operated 17,500 
yard shifts and 3,500 freight runs 
without firemen in the first 15 
months of free operations, with sav- 
ings of roughly $380,000. In a 
shorter period, the Canadian Na- 
tional Railroad handled 11,000 yard 
assignments and 2,100 freight runs 
without firemen. The saving was 
estimated at $250,000. These 
changes were accompanied by an 
excellent safety record. 

With this experience as an ex- 
ample, the American railroads are 


pressing vigorously for similar 
changes. 


The period ahead 


The final box score for 1959 bar- 
gaining clearly fell far short of man- 
agement’s hopes in the area of work 
rules. The few adjustments made 
barely scratched the surface, but the 
important news is that in some 
areas there are signs that the tide 
was slowed down, if not halted. 

Revision of past practices tends 
to be a slow process. Practices tend 
to become institutionalized. Any 
group—including workers—is loath 
to give up its advantages. A slow 
erosion rather than a sudden change 
was to be anticipated. For example, 
when the Canadians decided that 
firemen were no longer necessary 
on many diesels, the impact on the 
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Westonian Oil develops and operates oil-producing properties 
throughout the Southwest. The company’s 14 employees enjoy 
life insurance and medical-care benefits through a New York 
Life Employee Protection Plan. 





“‘New York Life’s 
Employee Protection Plan is worth 


every cent—and more!”’ 


SAYS FRANK K. FISK, President of 
Westonian Oil Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
“This plan suits our small company 
perfectly .. . gives our employees a lot 
of security and job satisfaction.” 


More and more companies with five 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life’s Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade help. The 
plans offer a wide choice of coverages 
including: life insurance, weekly in- 
demnity*, medical-care benefits, and 
in most states major medical coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Your company 
can also help employees develop sound 
personal insurance programs by adopt- 
ing New York Life’s Nyl-A-Plan. This 
service provides you and your employ- 
ees with a valuable method of coordi- 
nating your company benefits, includ- 
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ing Social Security, with personal in- 
surance. Additional individual or 
business insurance may be obtained at 
the special Nyl-A-Plan rates. Nyl-A- 
Plan is an excellent way to protect 
your investment in your entire em- 
ployee benefits program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. EN-3, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (In 
Canada: 443 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depend- 
ing upon number of employees and applicable state 
law. *Weekly indemnity not available in states with 
compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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firemen already employed was lim. 
ited. But as they quit, retire, or die 
they are not replaced. 

Prof. Arthur M. Ross of the Uni. 
versity of California has pointed 
out: 

“The problem of work rules and 
practices cannot be swept under the 
rug. Oversized crews do exist jn 
some operations. . . . Work separa. 
tions—restrictions as to what work 
can be assigned to particular de. 
partments, job classifications or 
crews—are excessively rigid in some 
plants . . . inefficient practices can 
be eliminated if measures are taken 
. . . to cushion the impact .. .” 

Demands for modification of work 
rules should be renewed when the 
recently negotiated contracts expire. 
In the meantime, the ground should 
be prepared by careful documenta. 
tion of existing abuses in working 
rules. 

The customer pays for these un- 
economic costs. He should con. 
tinue to be told the make-work and 
featherbedding story when company 
officers make speeches, testify before 
congressional committees and report 
to stockholders, and in other ways. 

One lesson from recent ex 
perience is the importance of prior 
preparation in educating employes 
as to exactly what management pro- 
poses to do and the advantages to 
workers of eliminating unnecessary 
operations and manpower. 

A program to protect workers 
should facilitate acceptance of the 
necessary changes. 

By taking the initiative, manage- 
ment can blunt the charge that it 
is trying to destroy unions or to 
strip workers of seniority and other 
rights. 

American industry has e 
enced a major inflation in la 
costs since World War II. In 
industries, breakthroughs in tech 
nology have countered these rising 
costs in part. Despite such devel- 
opments, unit labor costs have cor- 
tinued to rise. 

These cost pressures must be 
modified by keeping future labor 
cost increases within the bounds of 
productivity gains and by elimi 
nating unnecessary labor costs 
wherever possible. 

In these terms, the progress made 
on work rules and featherbedding 
must mark the beginning of the 
story, not the end. 

—JULES BACKMAN 

Research Professor of Economits 

New York University 
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Why are so many important people 
reading Nation's Business? 


(Legislators, for example) 


Senator Barry Goldwater (Rep. Arizona)—who 
recently put a NATION’s BusINEss article, “Labor 
in Politics,’ into the Congressional Record and 
incorporated its recommendations into an amend- 
ment to a bill on political contributions. 


* * * 


Legislators, among others, find NATION’s BUSINESS 
a reasoned, solidly factual presentation of new and 
useful ideas for businessmen...of the significance 
of observable business trends. ?. of case-history 
solutions to important business problems... of 
sound thinking on the affairs of business. 

Its editorial province is the whole lively, exciting, 
intensely interesting field its title suggests—with 


emphasis on Washington, national and community 
issues, and management leadership in business. 

Today, NATION’s BusINEss gives some 750,000 
presidents, owners, partners and other top execu- 
tives in more than 500,000 business firms a useful 
look ahead at the business scene each month. 

You'll find it useful, too, for any advertising 
whose purpose is to build a favorable corporate 
image of a company or create acceptance for its 
products . . . to announce new policies and products 
to the business community . . . to deliver an insti- 
tutional message to “‘hard-to-see” executives... or 
to produce leads, make direct sales or business calls 
in more places, and more frequently, than your 
salesmen can. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, 
711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


YOU USE NATION’S BUSINESS...TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


























Today’s dollar buys less than half of what the 
1939 dollar would buy. Today’s dollar buys only 
four-fifths of what the 1950 dollar would buy. 


This is inflation. 


At the moment, inflation has subsided. The pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is at present dwin- 
dling away ata lower rate of speed than formerly. 
The cost of living has temporarily been stabilized. 
This is all to the good; it’s a big step in the right 
direction. But it does not mean that inflation has 
been permanently removed from the scene. 


Inflation today is still very much alive. It will 
come back again. Inflation will continue until 
the causes of inflation are removed. The causes 
of inflation are these: 


— Wasteful federal deficit spending that competes 
with private spending for goods and services. 
— Loose or unwise monetary policies that generate 
excessive amounts of money. 


— Monopolistic wage settlements that are not justi- 
fied by proportionate increases in employee pro- 
ductivity, and that send costs and prices up. 
These are the forces which must be attacked and 
eliminated if inflation is to be definitely halted. 
Whatever is done short of eliminating the causes 
may slow down inflation for the time being, but 
only by getting rid of the causes will we be able 
to get rid of inflation itself. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO TO HELP 
CURE INFLATION ? 


The causes of inflation may seem far removed 
from you; they may seem too deep-rooted and 
too complex for you, as an individual, to do 
anything about. 


But you can get at the causes of inflation—you 


can help cure inflation—by adding your efforts 
to the efforts of three million businessmen in all 
parts of the country whoare now fighting inflation 
through voluntary organized effort and action. 


Specifically, here are three things you can do: 


1. You can obtain and spread the facts about 
inflation—and about money, prices, wages, and 
government fiscal and monetary policies leading 
to inflation. You can help inform the public 
about the causes of inflation, and the danger 
of inflation. 


2. You can work through the political party of 
your choice to select, nominate and elect to 
public office men of integrity and ability who 
understand the causes of inflation, and who 
sense the insanity of continued inflation—men 
who will have the courage and political self- 
restraint necessary to vote for conservative legis- 
lation, and against proposals which would add 
to inflation. 


3. You can express to your elected representa- 
tives in Washington your informed views on 
inflation, and on specific legislative proposals 
which would appropriate non-existing dollars, 
and feed the fires of inflation. 


To help equip you to do these things more effec- 
tively—and to be a more persuasive leader and 
doer in the fight against inflation—the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States sponsors 
and promotes three major training and action 
programs: Economic Understanding, Political 
Participation, and Congressional Action. 


For information about how to take part in these 
three training and action programs, contact your 
local chamber of commerce. If these programs 
are not yet in operation in your community, and 
you would like to get any or all of them under 
way, write: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES « WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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As you know, many things must be considered when 
choosing a suitable site for any industrial or commer- 


cial purpose. 
But we can’t get away from the fact that dependable rail 


service is essential for handling incoming and outgoing 
freight of any description. 


In the western territory served by Union Pacific you’re 
certain to find a site that meets all your requirements, 
especially excellent transportation facilities. 


We suggest that you talk it over with a nearby U.P. rep- 
resentative or get in touch with our headquarters in 
Omaha. We’ll be most happy to be of service. 
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FEDERAL SPENDERS 
continued from page 38 


the Eighty-seventh Congress con- 
venes next year. They’re better or- 
ganized now than in many years, 
Their informal organization, called 
the Democratic Study Group, oper- 
ates its own system of quickly 
rounding up its membership for 
votes and has set up task forces on 
more than a dozen issues. 

Liberalization of the Committee 
could swing the next Congress to 
the left of the present one, even 
with a reduced Democratic major- 
ity. 

But the liberals face a formida- 
ble task in liberalizing the Rules 
Committee. 

At the beginning of each new 
Congress the House elects its com- 
mittee members, including 12 for 
the Rules Committee. By mutual 
agreement between party leaders, 
the majority party since 1945 has 
been allotted eight seats and the 
minority four. Each party selects its 
own members. Ratification by the 
House is a formality. 

The Democrats can do nothing 
about the fact that the Republicans 
fill their seats on the Rules Com- 
mittee with conservative members: 
Leo E. Allen, 61, of Illinois, who 
is retiring at the end of this year; 
Clarence J. Brown, 66, of Ohio; 
B. Carroll Reece, 70, of Tennessee; 
and Hamer H. Budge, 49, of Idaho. 

On the other hand, the two Demo- 
crats in the conservative coalition 
are protected by seniority. The sen- 
iority rule says that no member 
shall be forced against his will to 
give up his Committee seat to an- 
other member of his party. The 
higher up the seniority ladder a 
member climbs, the more inviolate 
is the rule. 

The two Democratic conserva- 
tives are the top-ranking Democrats 
on the Rules Committee—Chair- 
man Howard W. (Judge) Smith, 
77, board chairman of an Alex- 
andria, Va., bank and owner of three 
farms in northern Virginia; and 
William M. Colmer, 70, of Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Smith has spent 30 years 
in Congress; Mr. Colmer, 28. 

The other six Committee Demo- 
crats, who range in political phi- 
losophy from liberal to moderate, 
are Ray J. Madden, 69, Indiana; 
James J. Delaney, 59, New York; 
James W. Trimble, 66, Arkansas; 
Homer Thornberry, 51, Texas; 
Richard Bolling, 43, Missouri, and 
Thomas P. O’Neill, 47, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Rules Committee has the 
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A $10,000 
MISTAKE 


A Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber's Experience 


After years of slow progress, I decided to 
broaden my outlook by finding out more 
about what goes on in the business world. 

One thing I did was to subscribe to 
The Wall Street Journal. Believe me, it 
has paid off. The reports in The Journal 
come to me daily. I get the facts in time 
to protect my interests or seize a profit. 
Last year I earned $5,000 more than the 
previous year. Why didn’t I subscribe to 
The Journal two years sooner? I was 
wrong not to. It was a $10,000 mistake. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
valuable to owners of small businesses. 
It is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,500 to $25,000 a year. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 


44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
NB-6 
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Management and secretarial wood 
units with all the advantages of 
modular office furniture at budget- 
pleasing prices — greatest flexibility 
to meet general office space and use 
needs. Walnut and selected hard- 
woods; walnut-grained plastic tops 
and rims regularly furnished; full 
extension file drawer slides; pedestal 
drawers move on nylon glides; legs 
have brass ferrules, adjustable 
glides — features that say value. 


Write for catalog and dealer's name. 
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power to permit the House to take 
up legislation, regardless of the size 
or determination of minority oppo- 
sition. 

The Committee has no counter- 
part in the Senate. 

A minority can filibuster to block 
Senate action and it takes a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate to shut off 
a filibuster. 

Before 1883 the rules prevented 
House passage of many types of bills 
without a two-thirds vote. In that 
year the Speaker, J. Warren Kiefer, 
got tired of making concessions to 
minorities to get bills passed. 

Kiefer handed down a parliamen- 
tary ruling which gave the Rules 
Committee its present power to per- 
mit the House to decide by major- 
ity vote whether it wants to pass 
a bill. 

Succeeding speakers continued to 
use this new Rules Committee tech- 
nique to advance measures they fa- 
vored while holding back measures 
they opposed. 

As one of the members of the 
Rules Committee, empowered to re- 
move the other members and ap- 
point replacements, the Speaker’s 
word was law. 

Speaker Joe Cannon used his 
dictatorial powers so energetically 
that, in 1910, the House revolted. 
It removed him from the Rules 
Committee, decreed that no Speaker 
henceforth should either sit on the 
Committee or name the members. 
But it left the Committee’s powers 
intact. 

In its revolt against Speaker Can- 
non, the House adopted two addi- 
tional methods for bringing bills to 
the floor for majority vote. Both are 
cumbersome, little used, and rarely 
successful. 

One is a discharge petition to be 
signed by a majority of members. 
The other, calendar Wednesday, 
provides for an alphabetical call of 
legislative committees on successive 
Wednesdays until the committee 
holding the desired bill is reached. 

Without approval of the Rules 
Committee or resort to these pro- 
cedures the House can act by ma- 
jority vote on only privileged legis- 
lation, including appropriations to 
finance existing programs and reso- 
lutions to change the rules. Other 
bills without Rules Committee 
clearance can be passed only by 
unanimous consent or by suspen- 
sion of the rules, which requires a 
two-thirds vote. 

Thus, in .trying to pass highly 





controversial legislation, the major- 
ity party leadership in the House 
and Senate face a different, yet 
somewhat similar, set of problems, 

The problem for Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader Lyndon B. Johnson, 
of Texas, is this: If the legislation 
is obnoxious to a minority group, 
the group can upset his legislative 
timetable with a talkathon unless 
concessions are made. Witness the 
filibuster conducted by southerners 
against the civil rights bill. 

The problem for Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, of Texas, is this: He has 
little chance of putting legislation 
through the House which is unac- 
ceptable to more than one third of 
the members without getting ad- 
vance approval of the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

And before granting a green light, 
the conservatives on the Rules Com- 
mittee often demand, and get, ad- 
vance concessions from the leader- 
ship on the terms of the legislation 
that will be passed. 

Neither the Rules Committee con- 
servatives nor the liberal Demo- 
crats would compromise this year 
on a Democratic bill to launch a 
new $251 million program of federal 
help for communities with chronic 
unemployment. 

After the Rules Committee road- 
blocked the bill for 12 months, 
liberal Democrats early in May fin- 
ally resorted to calendar Wednes- 
day procedure and pushed the bill 
through the House. The President 
then killed it with a veto. 

Before 1937 the Rules Committee 
generally served as the agent of the 
majority party. 

During Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
first term, House leaders repeatedly 
used the Committee’s powers to 
ram New Deal measures through 
the House under gag rules, which 
barred amendment. Then, the con- 
servatives were denouncing the 
Rules Committee. 

A new era began in 1937 when 
conservative southern Democrats 
joined with Republican members 
on the Committee to block New 
Deal measures. 

House Democratic leaders had to 
resort to a discharge petition signed 
by a majority of the House to get 
the first minimum wage law enacted 
in 1938. 

The Rules Committee temporar- 
ily lost its power to block legisla- 
tion when the Democratic Eighty- 
first Congress convened after Harry 
S. Truman was elected President in 
1948 on a campaign pitched against 
“the do-nothing Republican Eighti- 
eth Congress.” 

Liberal Democrats feared that 
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Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal would fare 
poorly in the new Democratic Con- 
gress unless the Rules Committee’s 
powers were curtailed. The time was 
propitious. Congress’ prestige was 
low. The Rules Committee for sev- 
eral years had been getting unfavor- 
able press notices. Many veteran 
House members were angry at the 
Committee for blocking pet bills. 
The election had produced an army 
of freshmen House Democrats eager 
for battle. 

With Speaker Rayburn joining in 
the drive, Democrats voted 176 to 
48 at their pre-session caucus to 
push for a rule under which any bill 
blocked for 21 days in the Rules 
Committee could, on certain days, 
be called up for floor action. Under 
this rule the House passed some far- 
reaching legislation. 

A gigantic eight-year program of 
public housing, authorizing con- 
struction of 800,000 federally sub- 
sidized rental apartments, became 
law. The federal minimum wage 
was raised. 

After two years of operating un- 
der the 21-day rule, the House 
wanted to return to its self-imposed 
subjugation by the Rules Commit- 
tee. In January, 1951, it repealed 
the rule 247 to 179. 

A combination of factors account- 
ed for the switch. Southern Demo- 
crats turned overwhelmingly against 
the 21-day rule when they saw it 
could be used to advance civil rights 
legislation. The 1950 election had 
reduced the Democratic majority in 
the House and Republican leaders 
lined up their freshmen against the 
21-day rule. Moreover, a good many 
moderates of both parties felt that 
the record of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress had demonstrated the advan- 
tage of having a powerful Commit- 
tee to take’ the political heat. 

Significantly, Mr. Rayburn did 
not lead the fight to save the 21-day 
rule. He felt it could be used to pro- 
duce a lot of irresponsible legisla- 
tion. Moreover, the rule tended to 
put him on the spot, requiring him 
to intervene openly to block bills he 
opposed. 

Today there is no strong senti- 
ment for a return to the 21-day rule. 
Critics of the Rules Committee gen- 
erally want to change its manage- 
ment rather than limit its powers. 

What the liberals hope to do is 
persuade Speaker Rayburn to in- 
sist, in pre-session negotiations 
with Republican Leader Charles A. 
Halleck, that the party ratio on the 
Rules Committee be changed to 
nine to three. An alternative goal is 
to boost the membership of the com- 
mittee to 13 and give the Demo- 
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crats nine seats. The object is to 
give the liberal-moderate wing of 
the Democratic party a seven to five 
or seven to six majority. 

To accomplish this, the liberals 
would have to triumph in the Demo- 
cratic party caucus and then win a 
floor fight. Should Mr. Rayburn 
voice strong opposition, it is doubt- 
ful that the liberals could win at the 
caucus. Should he remain neutral, 
the liberals almost certainly would 
lose on the House floor. 

He may or may not give his sup- 
port. Liberals concede it won’t be 
easy to persuade him. Some conser- 
vatives contend that the Rules Com- 
mittee has never held up a bill that 
Mr. Rayburn really wanted. As the 
end of the session approaches, the 
fate of committee-blocked legisla- 
tion is finally determined by nego- 
tiations between Representatives 
Smith and Rayburn. 

Moreover, much of the protest 
against the Committee is bogus. 
The Committee makes a convenient 
whipping boy. Many like to blame 
it for bottling up bills which they 
themselves privately oppose but 
would hesitate to vote against. The 
outcome next January will depend 
largely on three developments: 


1. How tight a yoke the Rules 
Committee holds on liberal legisla- 
tion before adjournment. The more 
bills that are bottled up, the more 
pressure Mr. Rayburn will be un- 
der to join the drive to liberalize 
the Committee. If Mr. Rayburn can 
persuade the conservative coalition 
to free the minimum legislation 
necessary to hold down irritation, 
it will be easier for him to reject 
the liberals’ plea for help next Jan- 
uary. 


2. The outcome of the congres- 
sional elections. This could be de- 
cisive. Democrats now hold 280 
House seats, Republicans 153. There 
are four vacancies. ‘“‘If we lose many 
seats to the Republicans in Novem- 
ber, we just won’t be able to win the 
fight,’ concedes one Democratic 
liberal. “A lot of Democrats, the 
southern conservatives, will vote 
with the Republicans on this issue.” 


3. The outcome of the presiden- 
tial election. If a Democrat moves 
into the White House, Democratic 
liberals figure their battle will be 
half-won. They recall that Harry 
Truman’s election in 1948 provided 
the White House backing that 
helped bypass the Rules Commit- 
tee for two years. 

—VINCENT J. BURKE 
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A BUTTON your phone becomes an intercom 


Here’s real versatility. Just press a 
button and your office phone becomes 
an intercommunicating system. This 
ultra-modern Bell System intercom 
lets you: 


TALK WITH OTHERS in your office, 
plant or store just by pushing a but- 
ton or dialing. 


HANDLE OUTSIDE as well as inter- 
com calls on one phone. No extra 
equipment on your desk. 


CONFER with as many as 6 persons 
at once, again just by pushing a but- 
ton or dialing. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ADD ANOTHER PERSON to an out- 
side call, then stay on the line or get 
off, as you like. 


The Bell System intercom will in- 
crease the efficiency and convenience 
of your telephone service—help you 
get more done, serve your customers 
better. Skilled Bell Telephone tech- 
nicians will tailor it to your exact 
needs. No capital investment. No 
added cost for maintenance. 


Get all the facts on how this new 
intercom service can improve your 
communications— profitably. Just call 


your Bell Telephone business office 
and ask for a representative to visit 
you at your convenience. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 





New Call Director telephone provides 
as many as 30 push-buttons for max- 
imum use of intercom service features. 











Debasing THE GOLDEN YEARS 


THE NEEDS of our senior citizens will be met. 
When they are, businessmen will be respon- 
sible because the needs of the old—like the 
needs of the young or the middle-aged—can 
be met only by production. 

If the old people are to have more medical 
care, more housing, more recreation, more jobs, 
we must either produce more of these things 
or what is produced must be redistributed ac- 
cording to some sort of government formula. 
By discouraging production, the second of 
these two choices might reasonably result in 
less for everybody—including those who are 
expected to benefit. 

In spite of this, we are being urged to make 
this second choice. We are told in heart-break- 
ing detail that the infirmities of age present a 
problem that only federal action can meet. If 
this is true, science has played mankind an 
ironic trick by lengthening the span of life. 

Indisputably, many of the aged have prob- 
lems which they need help to solve. Indis- 
putably, too, it is time we found out what 
these problems are. 

A means is at hand for doing that. The Presi- 
dent, in response to an act of Congress, has 
called a White House Conference on Aging to 
be held next January. Preceding it will be 
state meetings where organizations and _ indi- 
viduals with an interest in helping old people 
can look into the nature of their needs, find 
out what ought to be done, and how. 

Businessmen should prepare now to take 
part in these discussions at both the state and 
national level. They can do the country, the 
old people and themselves a service by helping 
to separate real needs from political oppor- 
tunism. 

They can protect the aged from a com- 
pulsory health plan which forces them—as 


British aged are now forced—to support a gov- 
ernment health insurance scheme while paying, 
out of their own pockets, for private health in- 
surance to protect them when they’re sick. 

Several states and communities have already 
demonstrated that, approached from a business 
viewpoint, the problems of the aging are 
neither so insoluble nor so monstrous as the 
recent chorus of doom would have us believe. 

One locality set up recreation facilities 
geared to the needs of oldsters—and in conse- 
quence found substantially fewer aged being 
sent to state mental hospitals. 

A northern state, examining its own situa- 
tion, found many communities with no prob- 
lem at all, was able to pinpoint the need where 
it actually existed and develop, on a commu- 
nity basis, programs to meet those needs. 

If the real intention is to make years of re- 
tirement the “golden years” we talk about, 
rather than a golden opportunity to extend 
further the federal hold on the lives of every- 
body, we will avoid the uniformity that goes 
with federal domination. 

We will use the approaches we already have 
on hand, which Rep. Thomas B. Curtis of 
Missouri has described this way: 

“We have the device of public assistance— 
locally administered and locally disbursed on 
the basis of known need. We have already at 
work the voluntary efforts of civic, religious 
and health leaders at the community level. We 
have operating effectively the machinery of 
health insurance ... We have in the United 
States the healthiest nation in history. Our 
prospects for the future to better this record 
are excellent.” 

Excellent, that is, unless we allow ourselves 
to be stampeded into taking the first step to- 
ward socialized medicine. 
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